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THE  DRIVE  FOR  PEACE 
By  Stephen  King-Hall 

WHERE  the  statesman  and  professional  diplomatists  have 
failed  it  is  no  doubt  rash  for  a  layman  to  intervene.  A 
constructive  suggestion  towards  disarmament,  however, 
is  better  than  drifting  with  the  course  of  events.  I  have  there¬ 
fore  gladly  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  advance  pro¬ 
posals,  the  responsibility  for  which  rests  with  nobody  but  myself, 
as  a  challenge  to  a  futile  and  negative  policy  which  seems  only  too 
likely  to  culminate  in  war.  They  may  at  least  help  still  further 
to  stimulate  thought  on  a  subject  which  is  now  shown  to  hold 
the  first  place  in  the  public  mind. 

I 

The  problem  of  maintaining  peace  between  the  sovereign 
states  calls  for  solution  along  two  lines.  There  is  need,  and 
urgent  need,  for  salvage  work  ;  there  is  need  for  reconstruction. 
There  has  been  an  uneasy  peace  since  1919,  a  peace  which  up 
to  1925  was  an  after-birth  of  war.  From  1926  to  1929  it  seemed 
as  if  the  war-spirit  was  being  overcome,  but  the  economic  crisis 
dashed  these  hopes  to  the  ground,  and  from  1930  to  1933  there 
has  been  a  great  and  grinding  economic  war  between  the  nations. 
The  pressure  and  friction  of  this  economic  struggle  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  progressive  breakdown  of  the  inter¬ 
national  political  situation. 

This  poor  peace  we  have  suffered  these  last  fifteen  years  is — as 
Mr.  Wickham  Steed  pointed  out  in  the  November  issue  of  this 
Review — drifting  into  war.  We  must,  at  almost  any  cost  stop 
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the  rot.  That  is  the  salvage  work.  The  forces  making  for 
war  are  becoming  vocal  and  active,  and  not  only  in  Germany. 
When  the  salvage  work  is  in  hand  then  must  come  the  long  term 
job  of  creating  an  international  social  framework  in  which  peace 
can  grow  strong  and  become  immune  to  those  infections  whose 
symptoms  are  armaments  and  war.  Unless  we  can  save  the 
dying  peace  we  need  not  bother  about  our  second  task  until  after 
the  next  war.  It  is  waste  of  time  to  nurse  a  corpse. 

II 

The  salvage  work  must  concern  itself  with  the  pathological 
case  of  Germany.  In  the  article  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted  Mr.  Wickham  Steed  wrote  a  passage  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  in  fact  much  of  the  German  contention  that  the  Allies 
have  failed  to  implement  their  undertakings  to  disarm  cannot  be 
supported  by  an  objective  analysis  of  the  events  since  1918.  He 
criticized  Mr.  Vernon  Bartlett  for  his  broadcast  on  Saturday, 
October  14th,  in  which  he  suggested  that  we  in  Great  Britain 
should  make  “  another  attempt  to  understand  why  the  Germans 
behave  as  they  do,  and  to  meet  their  point  of  view  ”,  and  that 
Germany  had  a  ”  legitimate  grievance  ”.  One  of  Mr.  Wickham 
Steed’s  objections  to  Mr.  Bartlett  as  a  competent  judge  is  that  he 
is  a  stripling  born  as  recently  as  1894.  Being  about  of  this 
vintage  myself  the  disadvantage  is  not  apparent  to  me,  especially 
as  it  seems  to  me  that  the  responsibility  for  the  outcome  of  the 
next  thirty  years  rests  heavily  upon  the  shoulders  of  my  gener¬ 
ation.  But  the  important  point  seems  to  be  what  the  Germans 
believe  to  be  the  truth  rather  than  what  Mr.  Wickham  Steed  can 
demonstrate  is  the  truth.  That  the  Germans  believe  they  have 
a  ‘‘  legitimate  grievance  ”  would,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  Mr. 
Wickham  Steed,  and  it  is  with  this  belief  that  we  have  to  deal. 
Incidentally,  I  should  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Vernon 
Bartlett’s  post-bag  revealed  that  in  his  remarks  he  was  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  majority  in  this  country.  I  say  this  because 
I  would  not — had  I  been  charged  with  Mr.  Bartlett’s  difficult 
duty — have  expressed  myself  as  he  did,  and  I  took  some  trouble 
to  find  out  to  what  extent  my  acquaintances  were  pro-  or  anti- 
Bartlett.  I  was  astounded  to  discover  that  I  was  in  a  minority 
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when  expressing  the  view  that  in  fact  the  Germans  had  not  got 
a  great  deal  to  complain  about.  I  accept,  however,  the  fact  that 
they  think  they  have  a  grievance.  The  removal  of  that  grievance 
— be  it  real  or  supposed — must  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
salvage  work.  What  shall  be  done  ?  All  practical  proposals  are 
liable  to  be  shipwrecked  upon  one  or  all  of  the  following  facts  : — 

(a)  The  imcertain  degree  to  which  the  British  public  at  the 
present  time  will  support  any  positive  action  to  deal  with  the 
present  impasse.  As  shown  by  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Fulham  election  and  sundry  press  campaigns, 
the  British  very  much  want  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it.  “  We 
don’t  want  to  fight,  but,  by  Jingo  !  we  do  want  peace  and 
security  1  ” 

(b)  Any  scheme  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  Germans  is 
certain  to  be  declared  quite  worthless  by  France. 

(c)  Any  scheme  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  French  is  certain 
to  be  declared  quite  worthless  by  Germany. 

In  putting  forward  the  following  proposals  I  am  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  they  run  grave  risk  of  foundering  on  French  objec¬ 
tions,  but  I  am  entitled  to  say  something  must  be  done,  and  can 
anyone  produce  a  better  suggestion  ?  When  the  proposals  have 
been  outlined  the  inevitable  objections  will  be  discussed. 

The  first  point  is  that  someone  must  give  a  lead,  and  that  some¬ 
one  must  be  Great  Britain,  for  there  is  no  one  else  capable  of 
shouldering  this  burden.  We  should  say  to  the  Germans  : 
“  You  think  you  have  a  grievance  ;  we  will  not  argue  the  point ; 
in  any  case,  much  of  it  is  past  history.  You  say  your  intentions 
are  entirely  peaceful  but,  at  the  same  time,  you  are  behaving  in 
a  manner  which  terrifies  your  neighbours.  They  may  be  a  prey 
to  foolish  fears  when  they  read  Mein  Kampf  (in  the  original 
edition),  when  they  read  of  the  parades,  of  the  atmosphere  of 
military  pomp  and  circumstance  in  which  the  domestic  policy 
of  the  Nazi  party  moves  forward  ;  but  fearful  they  are.  Faced 
with  this  contradictory  situation  we  do  not  know  what  to  believe. 
Are  we  to  believe  your  words,  or  the  implications  of  your  actions  ? 
We  are  in  an  embarrassing  position  because  we  must  find  out  the 
truth  in  this  matter  in  order  to  frame  our  policy.  If  you  are  the 
peaceful  people  we  hope  you  are,  then  it  is  clearly  a  great  waste 
to  be  armed  against  you  ;  if,  however,  your  intentions  arc  not 
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peaceful  it  would  be  folly  on  our  part  to  place  ourselves  at  your 
mercy.  We  have  therefore  decided  to  find  out  the  answer  to 
this  question,  and  we  believe  that  since  deeds  signify  more  than 
words  the  best  method  of  obtaining  a  reliable  answer  is  to  leave 
the  whole  question  to  you.  We  propose  to  draw  up  a  Disarm¬ 
ament  Convention  which  shall  provide  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Abolition  of  the  Disarmament  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  thereby  giving  Germany  the  right  to  re-arm. 

(2)  The  armed  Powers  pledge  themselves  not  to  increase  their 
armaments  during  the  period  1934-1936. 

(3)  During  the  period  1936-1941  the  armed  Powers  to  disarm 
to  the  level  laid  down  for  Germany  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
or  the  level  reached  by  Germany  in  1936  (whichever  is  the 
greater). 

(4)  An  International  Committee  of  Inspection  to  publish  six- 
monthly  reports  showing ; — 

(a)  The  extent  to  which  Germany  has  made  j  use  of  her 

freedom  to  re-arm,  and 

(1^)  The  nature  of  the  replacement  armaments  built  by  the 

armed  Powers  during  the  period  1934-36.  These  reports  of 

the  International  Committee  of  Inspection  to  be  published. 

The  inspection  of  armaments  to  continue  during  the  period 
1936-41.  In  1941  a  general  Conference  to  be  held. 

(5)  This  Convention  to  come  into  force  as  soon  as  the  German 
Government  has  re-entered  the  League  and  signified  its  inten¬ 
tion  of  continuing  to  collaborate  in  the  task  of  organizing  peace. 

(6)  Mutual  treaties  of  non-aggression  to  be  concluded  between 
the  signatory  powers.” 

By  presenting  a  document  of  this  nature  to  the  Germans  we 
should  put  on  them  the  onus  of  deciding  the  extent  to  which 
Germany  should  translate  into  practice  her  equality  of  status. 
If,  in  virtue  of  Paragraph  i  of  the  Convention,  the  Germans 
immediately  laid  down  six  30,000-ton  battleships  it  would  clearly 
create  a  situation  in  1936  when  either  the  semi-constructed  ships 
would  have  to  be  scrapped,  or  else  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  the  governments  of  the  armed  countries  to  induce  their 
peoples  to  implement  Paragraph  3  of  the  Convention.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Germans  proceeded  to  lay  down,  say,  half  a  dozen 
submarines,  I,  for  one,  would  not  sleep  less  soundly  at  night. 
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If  the  Germans  are  in  reality  bent  upon  a  war  of  revenge  and 
upon  pursuing  a  Weltpolitik  based  on  force,  then  we  must  give 
them  enough  rope  with  which  to  hang  themselves,  but  we  must 
be  careful  to  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  offer  them  ample 
opportunity  of  proving  that,  far  from  having  the  evil  intentions 
attributed  to  them  in  some  quarters,  they  are  prepared  to  be  the 
real  leaders  of  the  world  peace  movement.  If  such  is  their 
intention  they  can  place  themselves  in  that  honourable  position 
by  refusing  to  avail  themselves  on  any  substantial  scale  of  their 
right  to  re-arm  when  the  restrictions  of  Versailles  are  removed. 
“  But  ”,  some  people  may  argue,  ”  suppose  that  as  from  January 
ist,  1934,  the  Ghermans  do  make  use  of  their  new  rights  and 
start  rapidly  re-arming,  what  then  ?  ”  My  answer  is  that  our 
present  superiority  over  the  Germans  is  so  great  that  I  do  not 
fear  that  when  1936  comes  round  we  shall  find  ourselves  unduly 
handicapped  in  an  armaments  race  if  such  a  folly  is  to  be  our  fate. 

The  extent  to  which  Germany  could  in  fact  reduce  the  present 
disparity  between  her  armed  forces  and  those  of  the  ex-Allies  if 
she  set  to  work  on  a  vigorous  policy  of  expansion  is  a  technical 
matter  difficult  to  argue  at  length  in  a  general  article.  A  number 
of  considerations  arise,  such  as  ”  What  are  armaments  ?  ”  which 
are  dealt  with  later  on  in  this  paper.  For  example,  through  civil 
aviation  developments  the  Germans  are  already  heavily  re-armed. 
The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  that  in  two  years  Ger¬ 
many  cannot  do  anything  desperately  dangerous  is  the  amount 
of  research  work,  exjjcriment  and  training,  which  would  be  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  large  scale  re-armament  of  Germany. 
From  the  strictly  technical  point  of  view,  even  if  Germany 
intends  to  lead  the  world  in  an  armaments  race,  the  right  way  to 
do  this  is  not  that  of  launching  immediately  a  large  programme  of 
material  expansion.  Moreover,  if  German  actions  between  1934 
and  1936  make  it  obviously  impossible  for  Part  3  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  to  be  put  into  force,  then  the  whole  world  will  know  where 
the  blame  lies.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  fantastic  to  suppose  that  even 
in  Germany  there  will  be  some  searchings  of  heart  as  to  whether 
a  more  or  less  permanent  position  of  isolation  in  the  pillory  of 
world  opinion  is  a  desirable  state  of  affairs. 

The  short-term  policy  outlined  above  can  easily  be  criticized, 
but  can  it  be  replaced  by  any  other  which  will  contain  reasonably 
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substantial  safeguards  against  an  aggressive  policy  on  the  part 
of  Germany,  whilst  at  the  same  time  convincing  the  Germans 
that  if  they  mean  peace  they  will  not  find  us  backward  in  co¬ 
operation  ?  We  must  avoid  at  all  costs  being  manoeuvred  into 
a  position  in  which  we  make  concessions  to  Germany  because  we 
cannot  avoid  doing  so.  We  must  outbid  Germany  by  giving 
her  more  than  we  need  do  at  the  moment,  and  so  lay  upon  her 
shoulders  the  responsibility  for  deciding  whether  it  is  to  be  peace 
or  war,  and  action  along  the  lines  I  have  indicated  would  achieve 
this  object  without  exposing  us  to  any  exceptional  dangers.  That 
we  shall  be  running  some  risk  during  1934-36  if  Germany  began 
to  re-arm  extensively  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  even  probable  that 
Germany,  in  order  to  test  the  reality  of  our  concession,  might 
announce  a  substantial  programme  of  re-armament,  and  even 
— with  some  ostentation  for  home  consumption — pretend  to 
begin  to  put  it  into  practice.  This  would  be  the  testing  time, 
especially  for  France,  but  it  would  be  essential  to  keep  our  heads 
and  not  start  increasing  our  armaments  until  we  were  able  to 
see  exactly  what  Germany  was  doing  by  1936.  Then,  and  only 
then,  if  German  aggressiveness  is  clear  beyond  dispute,  might  we 
have  to  take  other  measures.  What  is  the  alternative  ?  Mr. 
Wickham  Steed  calls  for  “  a  firm  and  valid  system  of  collective 
security  against  war  and  war-makers  .  .  .  there  must  be  a  firm 
front  against  the  continuance  of  German  re-armament  in  the  first 
instance.  ...”  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  the  firm  front  is  to 
be  constituted.  The  British  public  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a 
mood  to  take  firm  action  against  Germany,  and  the  reason  is 
that  they  believe  that  Germany  has  at  least  half  a  legitimate 
grievance.  Remove  that  grievance,  and  then  if  Germany  plays 
any  monkey-tricks  I  think  the  British  will  march  as  readily  as 
they  marched  when  they  believed  they  were  fighting  Germany 
“  to  save  poor  little  Belgium  ”. 

What  of  the  French,  the  Poles,  and  the  Czechs  ?  Will  they 
like  the  British  proposals  I  have  outlined  ?  They  will  not,  but 
they  must  be  told  that  if  they  reject  them  they  are  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  isolationists  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  these 
terms  are  the  best  Britain  can  do,  and  if  the  terms  are  rejected,  it 
is  odds  on  that  Locarno  will  become  a  dead  letter.  The  choice 
before  the  French  will  be  acceptance  of  the  British  convention 
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with  its  uncertain  risks,  or  the  certainty  that  they  will  have  to 
stand  alone  against  a  reviving  Germany  who,  if  she  plays  her 
cards  carefully,  will  be  reviving  with  British  sympathy.  The 
French  are  a  logical  people  and  will  see  the  point  of  these  obser¬ 
vations.  The  French  must  know  in  their  heart  of  hearts  that, 
be  it  1940  or  1945,  a  day  will  come  when  they  must  accept  a 
Germany  which  will  insist  on  equality  of  arms  with  France  at 
the  very  least.  Is  France  to  face  this  situation  alone  or  with 
Britain  and  perhaps  the  United  States  at  her  side  ?  That  is  the 
French  dilemma.  It  may  be  that  to  be  kind  to  France  in  the 
long  run  we  must  seem  to  be  cruel  now. 

So  much  for  the  short-term  policy  of  salvage  work.  What 
of  the  longer  task  of  organizing  peace  ?  It  is  a  task  which  is  of 
quite  a  different  nature  from  that  of  bringing  Germany  back  into 
the  family  of  nations.  It  is  different  because  it  really  amounts 
to  creating  a  family  of  nations  of  a  new  kind.  It  is  a  task  which 
must  concern  itself  with  getting  at  the  causes  which  make  for 
war. 


Ill 

During  the  post-war  period  most  of  our  peace-seeking  energies 
have  been  directed  towards  the  question  of  reducing  armaments. 
We  have  been  dealing  with  symptoms  and  neglecting  causes. 
We  have  been  unduly  attracted  by  the  outward  appearance  of 
armaments,  and  have  paid  insufficient  attention  to  their  inward 
meaning.  Armaments  cannot  be  easily  defined.  I  think  it  was 
Sir  John  Simon  at  Geneva  who  said,  “  We  may  not  be  able  to 
define  an  elephant,  but  we  know  one  when  we  see  it  ”.  He  was 
replying  to  criticisms  of  the  proposals  to  define  “  offensive 
weapons  The  criticisms  were  just.  What  is  an  offensive 
weapon  in  war,  where  the  best  means  of  defence  is  offence  ? 
Some  people  would  class  a  twelve-inch  gun  as  an  offensive 
weapon.  Surely  its  character  depends  upon  the  answer  to  the 
question :  At  which  end  of  it  do  you  happen  to  be  standing  when 
the  thing  spews  forth  its  shell  ?  After  being  subjected  to  an 
hour’s  bombardment  at  Jutland  from  German  eleven-inch  guns 
(very  offensive)  I  found  the  fifteen-inch  guns  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  class  very  defensive. 
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Armaments  conferences  are  snares  and  delusions  ;  they  crystal¬ 
lize  upper  levels.  The  Washington  Conference  is  commonly 
termed  a  resounding  success.  I  doubt  its  claim  to  our  esteem. 
It  stabilized  the  existence  of  two  large  battle  fleets,  and  it  gave 
birth  to  the  10,000  ton  cruiser  ;  the  most  expensive  and  useless 
thing  that  ever  came  down  a  building  slip.  It  also  started  the 
French  upon  a  formidable  submarine  building  programme.  Not 
only  is  it  difficult,  probably  impossible,  to  divide  the  obvious 
armaments  into  sheep  and  goats,  but,  given  the  conditions  of 
modern  warfare,  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  decide  where 
peace  equipment  ends  and  armaments  begin.  The  Ford  motor 
works  at  Dagenham  (for  mechanical  transport),  the  plant  of 
Imperial  Chemicals  (for  gas),  the  microphones  of  Broadcasting 
House  (for  propaganda),  the  aircraft  works  (for  mail  carriers  in 
peace  and  bombers  in  war)  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  armaments 
of  this  country,  and  have  their  place  in  the  scheme  of  national 
defence.  Yet  they  arc  also  essential  parts  of  our  peace  life. 

At  all  the  Disarmament  Conferences — and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  long  drawn  out  discussions  on  the  organization  of 
security — the  delegates  have  been  looking  over  their  shoulders  at 
the  home  front,  for  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which 
upsets  the  average  man  or  woman  it  is  the  suspicion  that  their 
representative  is  behaving  internationally  at  an  international  con¬ 
ference.  He  is  sent  to  such  conferences  to  get  as  much  and  to 
give  as  little  as  possible.  In  these  post-war  years  we  have  thrown 
away  the  chance  which  was  ours  when  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
not  forgotten  in  their  graves. 

War  is  dramatic  when  it  struts  about  upon  the  stage  of  men’s 
imagination,  but  peace  is  supposed  to  be  a  quiet  uninteresting 
state  of  affairs.  The  curtain  is  down  ;  it  is  the  interval ;  Peace 
is  depicted  by  the  cartoonists  as  a  flaccid,  insipid,  quasi-virginal 
creature  in  a  white  nightgown — the  obvious  “  good  woman  ” 
who  is  so  admirable  in  theory,  so  infernally  dull  in  society. 
Because  war  is  dramatic  and  heroic,  because  it  is  emotional  and 
inspires  the  poets,  it  arouses  the  best  and  the  worst  in  man,  but 
it  does  arouse  them.  It  leads  them  to  organize  themselves  and 
to  co-operate  nationally  and  internationally  for  purposes  of  des¬ 
truction. 

Until  we  succeed  in  dramatizing  peace  we  shall  never  establish 
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it  upon  firm  foundations.  At  present  men  look  upon  peace  as 
a  state  of  affairs  which  will  happen  of  itself  without  any  special 
effort  on  their  part.  Peace  will  never  be  secure  until  it  is  the 
object  of  a  continuous  effort  whose  purpose  is  both  to  maintain 
peace  and  work  for  an  ever  firmer  rooting  of  the  cause  of  peace 
in  men’s  hearts.  We  must  aim  at  reaching  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  the  cause  of  peace  has  the  strength  of  a  religious  appeal. 
We  shall  have  no  security  from  war  until  peace  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  crusade,  and  a  long-continuing  crusade.  There  are 
formidable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  drive  for  peace,  but 
before  making  some  definite  proposals  it  is  worth  mentioning 
two  of  the  points  in  favour  of  a  peace  crusade  ;  a  description  of 
the  seed-bed,  as  it  were,  out  of  which,  if  properly  cultivated,  can 
be  made  to  grow  the  fruits  of  peace.  First,  the  individual  wants 
peace  ;  he  does  not  want  to  die  or  kill  in  battle.  There  is  a 
universal  desire  for  peace.  The  world  of  men,  when  considered 
as  individuals,  are  of  one  mind  on  this  matter.  Secondly,  the 
technical  advances  in  the  matter  of  communications  make  it 
possible  to  integrate  and  direct  a  world  peace  campaign.  What 
is  to  be  the  object  of  the  campaign  ?  The  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  our  aim  must  be  the  abolition  of  the  sovereign  state 
— not  the  state,  but  the  sovereign  state.  National  sovereign 
states  are  anachronisms,  and  we  must  work  towards  a  day  when 
states  shall  have  abandoned  their  claim  to  be  the  judges  of  their 
own  cause  in  international  disputes.  This  supposes  the  eventual 
appearance  of  a  world  government ;  presumably  a  federation  of 
states.  To  many  people  this,  or  even  such  half-measures  as  the 
United  States  of  Europe,  seems  so  fantastic  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
discussing.  Why  it  should  be  so  considered  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  Not  only  is  it  our  only  hope  of  salvation,  but  it  is  clearly 
indicated  as  the  final  stage  in  the  story  of  man — ^family — ^tribe — 
national  state.  Why  any  British  person  should  think  a  world 
federation,  with  a  world  law  and  a  world  police,  an  Utopian 
notion  is  still  more  inexplicable.  In  South  Africa,  Dutch  and 
British  can  co-operate  ;  in  Canada,  French  and  British  illustrate 
the  case  ;  in  the  Indian  Empire  we  see  an  amazing  variety  of 
peoples  slowly  taking  shape  into  a  unity. 

Though  world  federation  is  certainly  not  impossible,  it  is 
clearly  a  very  long  way  off  and  much  preparatory  and  educative 
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work  will  have  to  be  done  before  the  final  assault  on  the  sanctity 
of  the  sovereign  state  can  safely  be  launched.  It  is  indeed 
doubtful  whether  there  will,  or  need  be,  any  definite  final  stage  ; 
progress  is  more  likely  to  be  achieved  by  a  series  of  outflanking 
movements.  What  shall  be  their  nature  and  what  machinery  is 
needed  ?  The  moves  towards  unifying  the  sovereign  states  and 
so  depriving  them  of  their  sovereign  powers — for  in  the  case  of 
sovereignity  it  can  be  said  that  “  United  it  falls  ;  divided  it 
stands  ” — should  be  directed  along  lines  which  appeal  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  average  citizen.  The  action  taken  is  then 
least  likely  to  upset  his  mythological  notions  about  patriotism. 
Moreover,  the  action  taken  must  be  dramatized,  advertized,  and 
its  practical  results  brought  home  to  the  people.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Postal  Union  is  a  very  remarkable  achievement,  yet  who 
knows  anything  about  it — this  thing  which  leaps  frontiers 
and  uses  the  world  for  its  stage  ?  In  the  postal  world 
national  sovereignity  has  bowed  the  knee  to  international 
orders. 

Air  transport  is  an  obvious  subject  calling  for  international 
action,  but  so  much  has  already  been  published  recently  upon 
this  subject  that  I  will  say  no  more  than  that.  Broadcasting  is 
another  service  which  urgently  needs  international  control. 
Both  “  in  the  air  ”  and  “  on  the  air  ”  international  co-ordination 
of  national  services  are  practical  needs.  A  common  enemy  of  all 
mankind  stalks  to  and  fro  in  the  shape  of  disease.  An  inter¬ 
national  attack  on  cancer,  tuberculosis,  and  the  common  cold 
could  hardly  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  the  most  bigoted  nation¬ 
alist.  The  passport  nuisance  is  an  international  curse.  Most 
people  like  foreign  travel  and  steps  should  and  could  be  taken  to 
make  it  easy  and  cheap  for  a  man  to  visit  any  part  of  the  globe 
of  which  the  beauties  are  part  of  his  heritage.  Especially  should 
visits  be  exchanged  between  youthful  members  of  different 
nations.  It  is  hard  to  teach  old  monkeys  new  tricks.  The 
success  of  the  Boy  Scouts’  International  Jamborees  illustrate 
what  can  be  done  to  bring  young  nationals  together  on  a  small 
scale.  The  thing  needs  doing  continuously  year  in,  year  out, 
by  land,  by  sea,  and  by  air. 

Not  only  should  the  young  people  of  the  world  be  brought 
together  so  as  to  discover  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  much 
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common  ground  between  men  of  every  race,  but  much  better 
facilities  than  at  present  exist  are  needed  for  the  interchange  of 
information  and  opinion  between  those  who  influence  public 
opinion  in  the  different  countries.  Great  Britain  leads  the  world 
in  this  respect  with  her  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
but  the  work  which  can  be  done  here  is  pathetically  small  in 
comparison  with  the  task  which  needs  doing.  The  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute,  thanks  to  endowments,  the  subscriptions  of  some  i,8oo 
members,  and  the  generosity  of  fifty  large  firms,  the  political 
parties  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  an  income  of  j£30,ooo 
a  year.  It  needs  £250,000  a  year.  In  the  United  States  there 
is  a  Council  of  Foreign  Relations  ;  in  France  nothing  ;  in  Ger¬ 
many  there  was  an  embryo  which  has  now  disappeared  into  the 
Nazi  dragon.  At  the  present  time  the  problem  of  the  relation 
between  the  state  and  economic  life  is  exercising  thinking  people 
in  a  dozen  countries.  Last  July  an  unofficial  conference,  to  which 
eight  or  nine  states  sent  eminent  experts,  was  held  at  Chatham 
House  in  London.  No  one  has  ever  heard  of  this  gathering ; 
few  will  read  its  reports  when  they  are  published  by  the  Institute 
of  Intellectual  Co-operation  in  Paris,  but  that  small  conference 
in  London  was  closer  to  realities  than  the  much  talked  of  World 
Economic  Conference.  The  man  -  in  -  the  -  street  is  ahead  of 
officialdom  in  his  readiness  to  co-operate  internationally  for  what 
he  calls  common  sense  purposes,  and  this  attitude  awaits  exploit¬ 
ation  by  men  of  imagination  and  vision  who  could  harness  it  to 
the  cause  of  world  unity. 

But,  it  will  be  argued,  all  these  and  similar  proposals  for  gradu¬ 
ally  building  up  a  working  system  of  world  unity  will  cost  money 
and  will  need  a  directing  centre.  That  is  true,  but  £100,000,000 
a  year  would  be  ample  as  a  beginning,  and  that  would  be  only 
10  per  cent,  of  what  the  nations  are  already  spending  annually 
on  defence  services,  with  the  likelihood  of  an  increase  in  the 
years  to  come  unless  something  is  done  to  accustom  men  to  think 
in  terms  of  a  wider  loyalty  than  that  of  nationalism. 

As  regards  the  directing  centre,  it  should  be  the  League,  but 
not  the  League  as  most  people  conceive  it,  and  as  indeed  it  has 
been  presented  to  the  world  these  past  ten  years.  The  League 
most  people  know  is  an  association  of  sovereign  states  who  go  to 
Geneva  to  assert  their  sovereignty.  This  League  is  pretty  use- 
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less  simply  because  its  interminable  activities  are  tarred  with  the 
brush  of  sovereignty.  But  there  is  another  League — the  League 
of  the  Economic  and  Financial,  the  Health,  the  Communications 
and  Transit,  and  the  Intellectual  Co-operation,  organizations, 
to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  branches  in  which  this  side  of  league 
work  serves  mankind.*  This  is  the  part  of  the  League  with 
which  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States  gladly  co-operate 
because  it  is  doing  essential  and  practical  work.  It  is  lamentably 
short  of  money  and  staffed  by  over-worked  and  under-paid 
international  civil  servants.  It  needs  to  be  expanded 
enormously. 

The  work  of  the  Economic  Section  of  the  League  is  worth 
studying.  Its  publications  are  unique  and  indispensable  to  every 
government  and  economist  in  the  world.  It  is  the  centre  of 
world  statistical  information,  and  with  its  tiny  staff  it  grapples 
with  the  task  of  telling  the  whole  world  how  little  it  knows  about 
its  economic  life,  and  yet  an  adequate  statistical  basis  is  the 
essential  foundation  for  all  this  planning  which  is  so  popular 
from  Washington  to  Moscow.  The  League  has  a  wireless 
station.  Where  are  its  programmes  ?  Great  international  con¬ 
certs  should  come  from  its  aerials,  and  from  the  same  source 
should  come  pronouncements  of  world  significance  from  national 
leaders  and  also  from  the  Vernon  Bartletts  of  many  countries. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  whole  aim  and  purpose  of 
the  world  organization  whose  character  I  have  outlined  is  simply 
that  of  assisting  men  to  achieve  more  easily  things  they  arc 
already  striving  to  do.  It  is  not  intended  to  persuade  them  to 
move  towards  world  co-operation  merely  because,  according  to 
some  people,  nationalism  is  “  evil  ”  and  internationalism  is 
“  good 

Finally,  some  will  say,  these  proposals  are  fantastic.  My  reply 
is  that  the  next  war  will  also  be  fantastic,  and  that  during  the  last 
war  we  did  such  astonishing  things  as  the  construction  of  con¬ 
crete  towers  two  hundred  feet  high,  of  which  some  twenty  were 
to  form  a  barrier  across  the  Straits  of  Dover.  Can  we  not  be  a 
little  mad  for  the  sake  of  peace  ? 

There  is  one  last  point.  The  long-term  danger  to  world  peace 

*  For  full  particulars  see  The  League  Year  Booh,  1933,  a  neglected  but  comprehensive 
publication  of  which  Miss  Jackson  and  myself  are  editors,  S.  K-H. 
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is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  found  in  Tokyo  as  in  Berlin.  Only  by 
carefully  building  up  an  international  framework  which  men  will 
feel  gives  them  something  they  must  have,  will  there  be  any  hope 
of  obtaining  collective  action  should  international  society  be 
threatened  by  Japan.  The  Japanese  military  authorities  were 
successful  in  Manchuria  and  humiliated  the  League  system 
because  there  was  no  loyalty  to  the  League,  and  loyalty  was  not 
there  because  the  League  up  to  the  present  has  seemed  to  most 
people  so  dull,  so  remote,  so  academic,  so  theoretical.  Heaven 
help  the  Western  man  of  i960  if  by  that  time  the  Japanese  have 
had  the  sense  to  approach  the  Chinese  on  a  basis  of  equality  and 
the  Chinese  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to 
protect  Eastern  civilization  is  by  the  use  of  brute  force. 


At  7.40  p.m.  on  November  ist,  whilst  drafting  the  notes  for 
this  article,  I  rose  from  my  chair  and  idly  turned  the  tuning  dial 
of  a  wireless  set  till  suddenly  a  voice  came  into  the  room.  It  was 
speaking  German  and  from  the  mind  of  its  owner  there  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  impassioned  rhetoric.  A  Nazi  election  speech. 
The  voice  rose  to  a  scream,  then  sank  to  a  whisper  before  it 
swelled  out  into  a  slowly  delivered  and  emphatically  stated  sen¬ 
tence.  A  fraction  of  a  second’s  pause,  and  then  across  the  seven 
hundred  miles  of  space  into  the  quiet  of  my  room  there  came  the 
thunder  of  applause  from  thousands  of  feverishly  excited  Germans. 
It  was  terrifying.  I  bent  down  and  moved  the  tuning  dial  the 
veriest  fraction  of  an  inch,  and  as  the  shouting  died  down  in  the 
loud  speaker  it  was  replaced  by  a  voice  speaking  French.  It  was 
an  appeal  for  the  Red  Cross.  The  voice  was  calm,  no  emotion, 
no  thrill,  just  “  this  great  international  organization  .  .  .  this 
work  of  importance  to  all  humanity.  ...”  Here,  it  seemed  to 
me,  was  a  parable.  Not  that  any  special  significance  should  be 
attached  to  the  fact  that  Germany  happened  to  be  talking  nation¬ 
alism  and  France  internationalism  at  that  precise  moment,  because 
I  felt  that,  given  the  necessary  conditions,  French  eloquence  con¬ 
cerning  ”  la  patrie  ”  and  ”  Debout  les  Morts  ”  would  be  quite 
up  to  standard.  It  was  a  parable  because  of  these  two  voices — 
one  was  talking  isolation,  the  other  co-operation  at  the  same 
moment,  and  yet  they  were  only  separated  by  a  very  few  metres  on 
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the  aether  which  was  their  common  medium  ;  because  the  voice 
of  nationalism  stirred  one’s  blood,  that  of  internationalism  made 
one  yawn. 

Only  a  few  metres  of  wave-length  between  peace  and  war  1 
To  which  programme  are  we  going  to  tune  in  ?  Are  we  prepared 
to  pay  the  price  of  peace  which  in  one  sentence  is  the  progressive 
abandonment  of  national  sovereign  rights  ?  If  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  bill  now,  then,  taking  a  long  view  of  the 
imperishable  destiny  of  the  human  race,  I  incline  to  the  belief 
that  it  would  be  well  if  the  next  war  comes  soon  and  by  its 
coming  rids  the  world  of  this  civilization  of  ours  which  like  a 
prehistoric  monster,  will  have  proved  that  its  brain  was  too 
small  to  permit  it  to  survive. 
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By  Howard  A.  Gray  -i  I 


TWO  years  are  a  long  time  in  the  history  of  popular  feeling. 
That  the  present  Government  should  have  survived  so 
long  without  any  serious  challenge  of  its  authority  or 
tangible  evidence  of  public  backsliding  from  its  support,  is  a 
noteworthy  fact.  It  can  be  explained  only  by  the  genuine  fright 
that  overtook  the  country  in  1931.  The  General  Election  of 
that  year  was  not  really  a  political  affair  at  all.  It  was  a  national 
response  to  economic  peril,  of  the  same  kind  that  was  made  in 
1914  to  military  peril.  The  nation  had  been  stirred  to  its  depths, 
and  the  issues  which  could  accomplish  that  were  not  readily  to 
be  lost  from  sight. 

But  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  become  less  dominating 
as  the  calendar  moves  on  and  leaves  surmounted  barriers  and 
healed  misgivings  behind  it.  The  public  finances  have  recovered 
their  balance.  National  credit,  emerging  from  its  temporary 
cloud,  has  gained  a  place  in  the  sun  that  few  countries  can  refrain 
from  envying.  Trade  and  employment,  if  still  nothing  to  boast 
about,  are  on  the  up  grade.  The  world’s  peace  may  not  be  too 
well  assured,  but  it  is  one  of  our  foibles  not  to  believe  that  we 
can  be  detrimentally  involved  in  that  quarter  until  the  reality 
has  overtaken  us.  British  nerves  have  regained  their  equili> 
brium — which  means  that  the  British  elector  is  again  susceptible 
to  the  normal  influences  and  fluctuations  of  politics. 

This  change  of  mood  and  outlook  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the 
prospects  of  the  National  Government,  and  deserves  its  close 
consideration.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  atmos> 
phere  of  party  has  completely  returned.  There  are  still  sections 
of  the  community  voting  in  that  sublimated  spirit  that  possessed 
them  at  the  Dissolution,  but  the  by-elections  show  that  partisan¬ 
ship  is  no  longer  abashed,  that  catchwords  are  recovering  their 
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power,  and  that  contested  elections  are  beginning  to  evoke  the 
old-fashioned  relish. 

If  electors  were  philosophers,  they  would  realize,  of  course, 
that  there  are  very  serious  drawbacks  at  this  juncture  to  restoring 
the  rigour  of  the  party  game.  It  is  highly  desirable  that,  in  the 
face  of  a  bewildered  and  uneasy  Europe,  the  voice  of  Britain 
should  have  that  certain  sound  which  a  National  Government 
can  best  impart  to  it.  Our  trade  policy  has  been  transformed, 
but  there  are  many  particular  adjustments  still  to  be  applied, 
and  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  a  steady  revival  of  business  and  pro¬ 
duction  if  future  conditions  are  ambiguous  and  if  the  new 
defences  of  industry  are  liable  to  be  overthrown  by  a  General 
Election.  Agriculture  is  just  beginning  to  hope  again,  after 
half-a-century’s  depression,  and  if  the  new  marketing  system 
were  to  be  scrapped,  like  the  Corn  Production  Act  of  the  last 
Coalition,  it  would  be  the  crowning  despair. 

These  considerations — and  others  like  them — must  weigh 
potentially  in  every  reflecting  mind.  But  among  twenty  million 
electors  there  is  not  a  large  proportion  who  indulge  in  reflection, 
and  to  address  such  arguments  to  the  majority  is,  in  Sancho 
Panza’s  words,  “  like  preaching  in  the  wilderness  or  hammering 
cold  iron  ”.  It  is  the  fight  that  draws  them  to  the  poll,  as  to  the 
Ring.  When  exceptional  circumstances  seem  to  have  disap¬ 
peared  and  a  “  normality  ”,  however  specious,  takes  their  place, 
party  warfare  becomes  one  of  the  fixed  factors  of  the  political 
problem. 

The  electoral  handicaps  of  a  National  Government  without  a 
party  organization  of  its  own  have  been  suggestively  illustrated 
in  the  recent  batch  of  contests  ;  and,  since  this  phase  has  only 
just  opened,  they  are  certain  to  become  more  conspicuous  if  the 
story  continues  upon  the  present  lines.  There  is  no  agency 
having  for  its  explicit  business  to  keep  the  Government’s  policy 
vindicated  before  the  country.  Its  mainstay  has  to  be  the  Con¬ 
servative  ”  machine  ”,  and,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  Conservative 
Ministers  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  loyalty  and 
energy  with  which  that  organization  will  be  applied.  But  party 
machinery  involves  a  very  large  personnel,  professional  and 
voluntary.  The  primary  devotion  of  those  thousands  of  indi¬ 
viduals  is  to  the  Conservative  cause.  In  their  eyes  the  National 
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Government  claims  respect  only  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  the 
principles  of  their  own  party,  and  to  some  of  its  measures  they 
can  yield  only  a  reluctant  support. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  question  of  India  to  study 
the  workings  of  this  equivocal  allegiance.  To  make  a  bold 
advance  on  the  lines  of  the  White  Paper,  in  order  both  to  satisfy 
India’s  amour  propre  and  to  give  her  capacity  for  self-government 
a  real  apprenticeship,  is  imperative  in  the  name  of  statesmanship. 
On  the  other  hand,  reluctance  to  face  such  complicated  risks  is 
one  of  the  most  innate  and  sincere  instincts  of  the  ordinary 
Conservative  mind.  If  it  were  a  Conservative  Government 
that  insisted  on  the  White  Paper  (in  reality  it  might  have  to  make 
crippling  compromises,  but  that  is  beside  the  point)  there  would  be 
loud  protest,  and  there  would  be  active  rebels,  but  the  mass  of 
the  party  in  all  grades  would  kiss  the  rod,  as  when  Disraeli 
“  shot  Niagara  ”  with  his  new  franchise.  The  shrewdest  French 
writer  on  British  history  accounts,  very  charmingly,  for  a  sur¬ 
prising  turn  of  policy  in  quite  another  quarter  by  saying  “  they 
were  far  too  English  to  desert  their  leaders  ”.  Party  loyalty  is 
a  tie  of  tremendous  strength,  combining  the  strands  of  habit, 
association,  conviction,  imagination  and  personal  devotion.  It 
is  at  least  as  deep  and  firm  in  Conservatism  as  at  any  other 
point  of  the  political  compass.  But  it  does  not  extend  its  organic 
affections  to  a  National  Government  which  Conservatism  is  only 
allied  with  other  sections  to  maintain.  There  is  open  and 
extensive  resistance  to  the  Indian  policy,  and  it  is  among  the 
typical  Conservative  workers  in  constituencies  that  it  finds 
readiest  sympathy.  The  majority  of  them  may  “  swallow  their 
medicine  ”,  but  in  their  hearts  they  long  for  the  return  of  their 
party’s  proper  regime,  and  in  a  close  electoral  fight  they  will  not 
be  moved  to  put  out  the  last  ounce  on  behalf  of  a  National 
Government  candidate  as  they  would  for  the  champion  of  a  Tory 
Ministry. 

The  National  Government  is,  after  all,  an  expedient — a  most 
profitable  expedient,  as  it  has  proved — but  human  affection  will 
not  go  out  to  an  expedient  as  to  an  organism  that  has  its  roots 
in  history  and  has  become  part  of  its  adherents’  own  personality. 
In  by-elections  from  now  onwards  the  Government  candidate, 
even  when  himself  a  Conservative,  will  have  increasing  difficulty 
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in  enlisting  the  full  fighting  strength  and  enthusiasm  of  his  own 
party.  When  he  belongs  to  the  Liberal  or  National  Labour 
wing  of  the  coalition,  it  will  be  still  harder  to  poll  the  Tory  vote 
completely  on  his  behalf. 

What  is  the  course  that  should  commend  itself  to  those  who 
wish  to  see  further  perseverance  on  the  lines  of  the  National 
Government’s  policy — in  the  promotion  of  Disarmament,  the 
settlement  of  India,  the  furtherance  of  industry,  and  the  revival 
of  agriculture — and  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  perils  of  a 
weakening  championship  in  the  constituencies  ? 

The  trend  of  the  foregoing  will  not  have  left  in  doubt  the 
answer  that  is  in  the  present  writer’s  mind.  But  it  is  well  to 
examine  the  two  alternatives  of  (i)  forming  a  National  Party, 
and  (2)  continuing  as  a  Coalition  for  as  long  as  the  good  will  of 
fortune  and  of  the  country  permits. 

To  take  the  latter  choice  first,  history  has  some  light  to  shed 
on  the  probabilities.  The  Government  of  1918-22  claims 
charity,  because  its  course  was  hampered  by  the  external  emerg¬ 
encies  of  a  world  newly  emerged  from  war.  The  over-elasticity 
of  its  head  made  its  career  a  delirium  of  relativity,  and  at  the 
finish  it  seemed  to  have  no  principles  at  all.  It  was  under  that 
impression,  at  any  rate,  that  the  country  welcomed  a  breathing- 
space  of  pure  Conservatism  in  its  wake.  The  present  Ministry 
are  not  liable  to  come  to  grief  from  the  same  causes.  Their 
Privy  Council  frock-coats  sit  more  naturally  upon  them,  and 
inertia  is  more  of  their  weakness  than  volatility.  They  have  a 
larger  stock  of  “  settled  convictions  ”,  and  a  House  of  Commons 
of  better  quality  than  came  into  being  fifteen  years  ago. 

But  a  Coalition  has  always  the  same  fatal  impersonality.  It 
is  nobody’s  first  and  foremost  love,  and  gradually  slides  into 
being  everybody’s  excuse.  “  I  regret  it  as  a  Conservative,  but  in 
a  Coalition  one  has  to  make  compromises.”  ”  Impossible  to 
justify  upon  Liberal  principles,  but  in  a  Coalition  one  cannot 
have  everything  one’s  own  way.”  The  whole  becomes  the 
scapegoat  of  all  its  parts,  and,  when  the  measure  of  mistakes, 
disappointments,  and  over-subtleties  is  full,  it  is  driven,  like  its 
prototype,  into  the  wilderness. 

Still,  the  last  contrivance  of  the  kind  lasted  for  four  years,  and 
Mr.  MacDonald  and  his  colleagues  may  do  the  same  or  better. 
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But  to  stay  out  the  course  will  involve  a  constant  struggle  against 
the  moral  equivalent  of  gravitation,  and  they  will  be  stout  fellows 
if  they  pull  through  to  the  end  of  their  natural  term  and  at  a  new 
General  Election  secure  a  fresh  mandate  of  office.  They  must 
expect,  it  goes  without  saying,  the  falling  away  of  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  former  supporters  at  the  polls.  The  most 
flattering  interpretation  of  the  by-election  results  can  make  no 
disguise  of  that.  Conservative  frondeurs^  who  have  no  use  for 
a  quiet  life,  will  with  periodical  success  thrust  them  into  an 
unfavourable  light.  Liberals  and  Labour  men  who  conscien¬ 
tiously  put  their  country  first  at  the  last  Dissolution  will  increas¬ 
ingly  feel  the  chilling  lack  of  that  camaraderie  which  only  party 
provides,  and,  except  for  the  few  that  the  course  of  events  has 
steered  into  a  Conservative  frame  of  mind,  will  find  it  difficult 
to  avoid  relapsing  to  their  old  allegiance.  The  representatives 
of  these  minorities  in  the  Government  itself  will  be  hard  put  to 
it  to  retain  a  distinctive  backing  in  the  country.  Their  native 
parties  show  no  desire  to  re-absorb  them,  and  their  future  in 
office  appears  to  rest  on  their  virtual  assimilation  into  Con¬ 
servatism.  They  would  individually  be  valuable  recruits  to  that 
cause,  but  they  would  bring  with  them  no  “  tail  ”,  as  the  High¬ 
land  chiefs  used  to  call  it. 

Such  are  the  tendencies  against  which  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  has  to  cope  in  continuing  as  a  merely  composite  body  and 
challenging  a  renewal  of  confidence  in  that  character.  By  what 
means  is  victory  over  them  to  be  secured  ?  “  More  propa¬ 
ganda  ”,  said  the  Prime  Minister  at  a  political  luncheon  in  the 
early  days  of  last  month.  It  was  a  word  very  much  in  season,  for 
the  best  Administration  conceivable  cannot  retain  its  hold  of  to¬ 
day’s  democracy  unless  its  trumpet  blows  loud  and  incessantly. 

And  the  popular  vindication  of  a  responsible  Government 
becomes  an  increasingly  hard  task  where  the  methods  of  Hitler¬ 
ism  are  still  unpermissible.  Most  of  the  things  that  need  doing 
today  are  both  too  complicated  and  too  prosaic  to  be  snapped  in 
slogans  or  set  to  music.  You  cannot  make  a  ”  Land  Song  ” 
out  of  the  Exchange  Equalization  Fund  or  the  re-modelling  of 
Unemployment  Relief  or  Agricultural  Marketing  Boards.  If 
even  a  glimmering  of  their  operation  can  be  got  into  the  common 
mind,  that  is  much  to  be  thankful  for.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
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not  difficult  to  compose  derisory  ditties  and  telling  taunts  on  the 
iniquity  of  a  Means  Test  or  the  current  price  of  bacon.  The 
merits  of  a  whole  policy  are  harder  to  portray  than  the  irritation 
of  some  particular  detail. 

All  over  the  world,  men  who  aspire  to  a  constructive  treatment 
of  their  countries’  problems  seem  to  find  it  needful  to  get  hold 
of  the  maximum  of  absolute  power  before  they  begin.  President 
Roosevelt  is  no  more  anxious  to  govern  by  discussion  than 
Mussolini  or  Stalin  or  Hitler  or  Kemal,  and  our  own  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  is  getting  ready  to  cut  all  our  cackle  when  his  turn  comes. 
This  widespread  conviction  that  democracy  is  not  amenable  to 
argument — that  it  has  neither  the  mind  nor  the  patience  to  be 
influenced  by  debate — is  one  of  the  gravest  features  of  our  time. 
And  in  Britain,  if  we  still  preserve  the  conventions,  at  any  rate, 
of  another  state  of  things,  it  is  unquestionably  easy  to  turn  popular 
emotion  against  the  thinker  and  the  builder,  and  hard  to  uphold 
a  reasoned  demonstration  against  a  guffaw. 

If  Ministers  are  thinking  of  propaganda,  therefore,  in  terms  of 
speech  and  pamphlet,  they  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them. 
It  will  take  a  broad  shield  upon  an  agile  arm  to  catch  all  the 
poisoned  darts  of  catchword  and  headline.  With  a  wide  cir- 
cumvallation  to  defend,  they  will  have  to  meet  pertinacious 
assault  upon  narrow  sectors.  The  change-over  to  Protection,  for 
example,  has  been  greatly  sheltered  from  criticism  by  a  con¬ 
current  downward  trend  of  markets.  When  the  rise  in  prices 
that  every  economist  desiderates  does  begin,  the  old  cry  of  “  dear 
food  ”  will  be  tried  by  the  wreckers  for  all  that  it  is  worth,  while 
the  better  employment  which  is  its  counterpart  will  be  ascribed 
to  every  quarter  except  the  National  Government.  In  such  con¬ 
troversy  as  really  gains  general  attention.  Ministers  will  be  under 
all  the  disabilities  of  a  position  intrinsically  defensive  and  with 
few  openings  for  effective  sally. 

But  the  best  propaganda  of  all — ^and  the  only  kind  (if  any  can) 
that  will  carry  a  Coalition  Government  through — is  not  an  affair 
of  chop-logic.  It  must  be  provided  by  vigour  and  address  in 
action.  The  great  trouble  ”,  said  Mr.  MacDonald  at  the 
luncheon  already  mentioned,  ”  is  that  our  people  have  no 
memories”.  That  is  true.  ‘‘  Let  us  give  them  memories  ”, 
he  went  on.  That  is  impossible  for  the  present  crop  of 
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voters,  and  would  require  a  complete  overhauling  of  the 
education  of  their  successors.  The  last  thing  that  any  kind  of 
direct  propaganda  can  hope  to  instil  is  a  sense  of  history,  even  to 
the  extent  of  realizing  how  the  National  Government  found 
things  and  how  it  has  improved  them.  But  what  can  be  done, 
if  the  purpose  is  followed  with  determination,  is  to  make  the 
public  feel  that  it  is  a  witness  of  history  in  the  making,  and  that 
the  hands  shaping  its  future  are  guided  by  nerve  and  resolution. 
It  cannot  be  equipped  with  memories,  but  it  can  be  infused 
with  hopes.  Where  gratitude  cannot  be  stirred  for  the  past, 
admiration  may  be  aroused  for  the  present. 

Ministers  have  handicapped  themselves  and  their  good  works 
by  a  certain  ineffective  air,  by  inattention  to  dramatic  sequence 
and  by  outward  traits  of  indecision.  Upon  major  issues  no 
responsible  critic  would  demand  hustling  from  men  who  have 
to  cope  with  some  of  the  most  obscure  and  involved  economic 
problems  in  all  human  annals.  But  there  are  directions  in  which 
they  have  taxed  public  patience  to  a  degree  that,  if  not  unfair, 
is,  at  any  rate,  costly.  It  was  the  worst  kind  of  “  propaganda  ”, 
for  instance,  to  demand  the  Salter  Report  in  a  demonstrative 
hurry  and  then  brood  upon  it  for  half  a  year.  It  is  even  worse 
to  postpone  the  subvention  to  the  Cunarder  in  such  a  way  as  to 
strip  their  eventual  acceptance  of  the  inevitable  of  all  credit  for 
themselves.  The  same  irritation  is  rapidly  investing  their 
dilatory  treatment  of  the  scandal  of  reckless  motoring,  which,  in 
the  words  of  one  of  their  own  number,  is  converting  the  new 
by-pass  roads  into  ”  battlefields  ”.  That  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  thing  that  a  National  Government,  to  justify  its  name,  is 
expected  to  handle  firmly  in  defence  of  public  rights  against 
vested  interests  and  vested  vices.  Instead  of  which,  the  period¬ 
ical  speeches  in  which  the  daily  slaughter  is  decorously  deplored 
seem  to  combine  the  worst  traditions  of  political  pawkiness  and 
Departmental  lethargy.  In  these  things  lack  of  promptness  has 
sacrificed  the  “  propaganda  ”  that  would  have  lain  in  evidence 
of  initiative.  There  are  other  regions  where  a  similar  miss  will 
be  scored  unless  there  is  a  tightening-up  of  reflexes.  It  is  still 
possible  for  Ministers  to  associate  their  name  and  fame  with  a 
genuine  extirpation  of  the  slum.  There  is  still  time  to  redress 
some  of  the  monstrous  inequalities  suffered  by  British  shipping  in 
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its  struggle  with  subsidized  and  protected  rivals  before  they  are 
dragged  at  the  heels  of  public  opinion.  But  the  sands  are  running 
out,  and  all  the  “  propagandists  ”  in  the  world  will  be  unleashed 
in  vain  upon  a  nation  that  looks  for  leadership  and  cannot  find  it. 

The  kind  of  faculty  that  is  missed  ever  and  again  is  that  of  a 
good  stage  producer  who,  understanding  his  audience,  would 
insist  on  the  right  thing  being  done  at  the  right  moment.  There 
is  no  intrinsic  lack  of  constructive  purpose  or  nerve,  but  only  a 
defective  time-sense  which  makes  it  seem  periodically  as  if  there 
were.  Ministers  have  put  through  some  of  their  most  ticklish 
work  in  admirable  fashion.  The  affair  of  the  imprisoned 
engineers  in  Russia  was  faultlessly  handled  throughout.  There 
were  considerable  possibilities  of  mischief  in  the  question  of 
Police  Reform,  which  timidity  would  have  allowed  to  mature. 
The  re-organization  was  effected  with  a  firmness  and  expedition 
that  the  public  likes.  The  new  Unemployment  Insurance  Bill 
will  afford  good  fighting  ground  for  Ministers,  and  there  are  signs 
that  they  will  not  neglect  its  opportunities.  They  have  rescued 
the  Fund  from  a  bog  of  insolvency,  and  their  proposals  will 
make  it  impossible  for  political  weakness  to  let  it  be  engulfed 
again,  or  for  Poplaristic  abuses  to  flourish  at  its  periphery.  That 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  business  sense  of  the  community. 
Then  the  position  of  the  worker  who  keeps  his  job  best  and  is 
least  of  a  burden  on  the  system  is  substantially  improved  ;  he 
can  draw  full  benefit,  if  necessary,  for  a  much  greater  period, 
now  that  he  is  not  made  to  help  in  carrying  the  uninsurable. 
That  fact,  duly  emphasized,  will  not  be  lost  on  certain  classes  of 
labour,  however  loudly  Mr.  Lansbury  talks  of  “  fighting  the 
proposals  to  the  bitter  end  ”.  And  if  the  Government  takes 
steps  to  ensure  that  the  new  training  centres  are  established 
without  delay  and  made  efficient  from  the  first,  they  will  enlist 
the  backing  of  that  considerable  body  of  thoughtful  people  who 
are  socially  in  earnest,  politically  cynical,  and  endowed  with  a 
great  deal  of  indirect  influence  on  general  opinion.  The  train¬ 
ing  centres  should  have  immense  power  to  combat  the  sense  of 
moral  disinheritance  that  assails  two  million  people  deprived  of 
their  social  function  and  all  the  stabilizing  influence  of  an  active 
routine.  The  Bill,  in  fact,  is  as  full  of  potential  “  propaganda  ” 
as  it  is  of  merit. 
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But  when  the  highest  valuation  has  been  put  on  prospects  and 
possibilities,  it  will  be  hard  for  a  Government  that  remains  a 
mere  Coalition  to  go  through  a  further  three  years  and  emerge 
with  a  winning  hand  at  a  General  Election.  They  will  be  “  ever 
climbing  up  the  climbing  wave  Socialism  will  be  incessantly 
devising  fresh  baits  for  ignorance  in  the  constituencies,  and 
Conservative  Diehardism  will  be  doing  a  good  deal  to  sterilize  the 
fighting  strength  and  local  organization  of  its  own  party.  If  the 
loss  of  votes  continues  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  by- 
elections  of  this  autumn,  it  will  not  be  easy  for  Ministers  to  rebut 
the  taunt  that  they  are  losing  the  confidence  of  the  country.  An 
out-and-out  party  Government  can  ignore  such  conditions  with 
a  better  grace,  because  it  can  invoke  “  the  rigour  of  the  game”. 
Trusting  in  its  principles,  it  applies  them  until  it  is  thrown  out. 
But  a  National  Government  holds  office  on  a  more  explicit 
assumption  that  the  nation  continues  to  want  it ;  and,  if  it  per¬ 
sistently  loses  seats,  its  dialectical  defence  becomes  rather  difficult. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  three  sections  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  fuse  their  followings  in  a  National  Party,  they 
would  clear  their  cause  of  many  ambiguities.  It  would  gain  a 
name  rich  in  associations  and  ideals.  It  would  afford  an  obvious 
rallying-point  for  those  who  repudiate  Socialism  but  can  find  no 
inspiration  in  the  inherited  party  standards,  because  they  have 
ceased  to  respect  dogmas,  shibboleths  or  the  counsel  of  even  the 
most  esteemed  grandmothers.  Intelligent  people  who  are  not 
Socialists  often  fail  to  draw  their  political  weight  because  they 
can  find  nothing  any  longer  in  either  Conservatism  or  Liberalism 
to  stir  their  imagination  and  affection.  The  accession  of  these 
would  be  ample  recompense  for  the  loss  of  such  Conservatives 
as  refused  to  merge  themselves  and  preferred  to  hang  on  to  a 
forlorn  hope  of  reaction.  The  National  Party  would  be  able  to 
protect  its  flanks  much  more  effectually  against  that  section, 
both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  constituencies,  than  it  can  today. 
And  it  would  command  everywhere  an  organization  concerned 
first  and  last  with  the  Government’s  security  and  the  Government 
programme.  In  warfare  the  real  effectiveness  of  allied  armies  is 
never  in  proportion  to  their  aggregate  numbers.  In  political 
conflict  the  same  deduction  has  to  be  made  for  jealousies,  mis¬ 
understanding  and  a  differing  view  of  ultimate  objectives.  A 
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single  party  fighting  for  a  Government  solely  identified  with, 
and  dependent  on,  itself  will  put  forth  exertions  which  the  seg¬ 
ments  of  a  Coalition  can  never  equal. 

It  would  be  fortified  by  that  romantic  loyalty  and  sense  of 
being  on  its  mettel  which  do  not  flourish  nearly  as  hardily  in  the 
rarefied  air  of  super-party  politics*  No  kind  of  Co-ordinating 
Committee  can  furnish  the  same  kind  of  supporting  and  pro¬ 
pulsive  organ  for  the  work  that  a  National  Government  still 
has  before  it. 

But  if  a  National  Party  is  to  be  founded,  it  should  be  without 
loss  of  time.  As  the  natural  craving  for  definite  and  corporate 
attachments  revives,  so  will  the  cohesion  that  upholds  the  present 
Ministry  decline.  The  transformation  can  be  made  now,  but 
no  one  can  say  with  confidence  for  how  much  longer  the  possi¬ 
bility  will  continue.  There  are  three  Conservative  members  of 
the  Cabinet  who,  if  united  in  such  a  purpose,  could  ensure  its 
achievement,  because  without  them  the  Ministerial  edifice  would 
collapse.  They  must  realize  that  the  alternative  is  a  gradual 
relapse  into  pure  Conservatism,  and  that  pure  Conservatism  can 
neither  maintain  the  allegiance  of  the  electorate  nor  give  trust¬ 
worthy  backing  to  a  constructive  national  policy.  The  next 
chapter  of  history  depends  on  whether  their  nerve  and  determin¬ 
ation  are  on  a  level  with  their  perceptions. 


PALESTINE:  A  NEW  POLICY  WANTED 


By  Kenneth  Williams 

The  policy  of  the  Palestine  Mandate  is  impracticable.  It 
has  failed,  and  so  long  as  it  is  persisted  in,  there  will  be 
trouble  for  Great  Britain. 

This  is  a  positive  statement,  in  part  factual,  in  part  prophetic. 
The  facts  are  easy  enough  to  prove  ;  the  prophecy  will  be  dis¬ 
puted  by  few  Englishmen  who  know  the  Palestine  problem  at 
first  hand.  Point  is  lent  to  the  remark  by  the  riots  of  last 
October.  But  at  no  time  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Mandate 
in  1920  has  there  been  any  real  sign  that  it  commended  itself  to 
the  majority  of  the  indigenous  population.  The  pledge  which 
the  Mandate  contains  in  favour  of  facilitating  a  Jewish  National 
Home  in  Palestine  has  stuck  consistently  in  the  gullets  of  the 
Arabs,  and  no  sugaring  of  the  pill,  no  demonstration  of  the 
material  advantages  which  the  Zionists  claim  to  be  conferring  on 
the  Holy  Land,  can  induce  the  patient  to  swallow  it.  The 
Arabs  of  Palestine  simply  will  not  have  the  Mandate. 

British  politicians,  however,  do  not  believe  this  ;  at  least,  they 
affect  not  to  believe  it.  The  Palestinian  Arabs  are  feeble  numeric¬ 
ally,  undistinguished  intellectually,  disunited  politically  ;  who 
arc  they  that  they  should  dare  to  withstand  the  implementing  of 
the  Mandate  which  Great  Britain  assumed  to  herself  and  for 
which  she  subsequently  received  the  sanction  of  the  League  of 
Nations  ?  The  answer  is  (the  politicians  continue)  that  they  arc 
a  tiresome  folk,  given  to  rioting  and  the  sending  of  absurd  depu¬ 
tations  to  London.  “  We  know  all  about  them  ”,  they  say, 
“  govern  ’em  firmly,  let  ’em  benefit  from  Jewish  gold,  and  they’ll 
come  round  to  our  way  of  thinking  in  time  ”. 

Sometimes,  forsooth,  our  politicians  are  less  disdainful,  for  on 
occasion  they  can  be  severe.  “  I  would  speak  very  plainly  to 
the  people  of  Palestine  ”,  said  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  on  October  31st  last,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  were  a 
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headmaster  and  the  Arabs  were  naughty  boys  at  school.  **  The 
Mandate  carries  with  it  a  clear  duty  to  Arabs  and  to  Jews.  That 
duty  will  be  discharged  fully  and  fairly  without  fear  or  favour. . . . 
It  will  be  a  constant  aim  of  British  policy  to  foster  and  promote 
the  well-being  of  all  Palestine.” 

Now  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-Lister  would  scarcely  claim  origin¬ 
ality  for  his  words.  Admirably  correct  and  disciplinary  though 
they  were,  they  had  no  depth  or  vision.  In  short,  he  was  in- 
indulging  in  fustian  ;  his  clichis  are  worn  so  threadbare  as  to 
have  little  meaning.  Practically  every  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  has  spoken  thus  ;  and  all  to  no  avail.  Why  ?  Because 
you  cannot  now  deceive  the  Arabs  with  promises  and  interpre¬ 
tations.  They  know  every  argument  which  the  Mandatory 
Power  or  the  Zionists  can  adduce  in  favour  of  Arab-Jewish  co¬ 
operation  in  Palestine  and  of  the  thesis  that  the  establishment  of 
a  Jewish  National  Home  in  their  midst  will  be  of  advantage  to 
them.  They  know,  at  any  rate  to  within  a  thousand  immigrants 
or  a  thousand  feddans  of  land  sold  to  the  Jews,  how  the  ”  dual 
obligation  ”  of  the  Mandate  is  being  fulfilled. 

It  is  perhaps  comprehensible,  though  it  is  not  excusable,  that 
out  of  the  mouth  of  each  successive  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  there  should  issue,  whenever  trouble  arises  in  Palestine, 
the  same  old  refrain.  I  say  it  is  inexcusable,  for  the  plain  fact 
is  that  British  policy  in  Palestine  has  shown  both  fear  and  favour. 
As  for  the  pretence,  which  was  crystallized  in  a  notable  passage 
of  Lord  Passfield’s  White  Paper  in  1930,  when  he  declared  that 
“  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  not  be  moved,  by  any  pressure 
or  threats,  from  the  path  laid  down  in  the  Mandate  ”,  that  demon¬ 
stration  of  active  dislike  has  no  effect  on  the  policies  of  Whitehall, 
why,  even  the  man  who  knows  no  pre-War  history  will  recall  how 
the  Irish  post-war  agitation  was  followed  by  the  Anglo-Irish 
Treaty ;  how  the  1920  Arab  rebellion  in  Mesopotamia  fundament¬ 
ally  changed  British  policy  in  that  land  ;  how  the  post-war  riots 
in  Egypt  led  to  the  1922  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  so  on. 

No  ;  British  policy  in  Palestine  has  very  definitely  wobbled. 
The  Military  Administration  which  was  responsible  for  the 
governance  of  Palestine  from  the  Armistice  until  the  middle  of 
1920  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  welcomed  enthusiastically  the 
Zionists  who  were,  by  virtue  of  the  1917  Balfour  Declaration, 
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allowed  to  enter  Palestine  after  the  War.  Its  sympathies  were 
patently  with  the  Arabs.  To  the  Home  Gk)vemment,  however, 
the  Arabs  meant  little.  With  the  aspirations  and  intentions  of 
the  Zionists,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  deluged  night  and 
day.  Before  the  War,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  then  Prime  M[inister, 
had  formed  a  friendship  with  Dr.  Weizmann,  the  Zionist  leader, 
who  had  done  the  Allies  a  notable  service  in  turning  out  acetone 
from  horse-chestnuts.  This  friendship  was  the  “  fount  and 
origin  ”  of  the  Balfour  Declaration.* 

So  it  came  about  that,  even  before  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres  with  Turkey,  the  Military  Administration  of  Palestine 
was  replaced  by  a  Civil  Administration  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Herbert  Samuel.  Now  against  the  sense  of  fairness  of  the 
first  High  Commissioner  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel,  steeped  as  he  was  in  traditions  of  Liberalism,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  doctrine  of  political  equality,  strove  for  five  years 
to  “  bring  the  Arabs  in  But  they  would  not  come  in.  They 
boycotted  the  proposed  elections  of  1923,  if  only  as  a  sign  that 
they  would  not  accept  the  Mandate.  At  the  end  of  Sir  Herbert’s 
tenure  of  office  in  1925  the  country  was  relatively  prosperous  ; 
but  the  prospect  of  a  solution  of  the  fundamental  problem  was 
as  remote  as  ever. 

The  first  High  Commissioner,  however,  did  fully  recognize 
that  there  was  a  problem,  and  especially  a  political  problem. 
His  successor.  Lord  Plumer,  did  not  deign  to  recognize  the 
problem’s  existence.  His  task,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  to  admin¬ 
ister  Palestine  efficiently  and  cheaply,  to  give  it,  above  all,  peace 
and  security.  He  certainly  gave  it  security.  So  great  was  his 
prestige,  indeed — it  was  commonly  said  that  his  presence  of 
itself  was  worth  a  battalion — ^that  he  counselled  the  departure  of 
military  forces  from  the  Holy  Land  and  the  reduction  and  re¬ 
organization  of  the  police  forces.  These  recommendations  were 
duly  carried  into  effect. 

The  Field-Marshal  was  fortunate,  during  his  three  years  of 
office,  in  that  the  Jews  were  hardly  hit  by  the  slump  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  “  boom  ”  year  of  1925,  when  over  thirty  thousand 
immigrants  entered  the  Holy  Land.  The  Arabs  saw  the  Zionists 

*  The  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his  recently  published  War  Memoirs,  Vol.  II, 
page  586. 
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scrambling  away  from  Palestine  almost  as  fast  as  they  entered  it, 
and  were  inclined  to  think  that  they  had  only  to  sit  back  and 
watch  the  Zionist  movement  disintegrate  for  lack  of  financial 
support.  This  circumstance  was,  in  part,  at  any  rate,  responsible 
for  the  relative  tranquillity  in  Palestine  during  Lord  Plumer’s 
occupancy  of  the  High  Commissionership,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  he  buried,  rather  than  solved,  the  essential  problem. 

And  after  him  came  its  resurrection.  How  tragically  pre¬ 
mature  was  his  dispensing  with  the  garrisoning  of  the  Holy 
Land  by  British  troops  was  proved  in  the  serious  riots  that  broke 
out  in  1929,  during  the  absence  on  leave  of  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Sir  John  Chancellor.  These  riots,  and  the  measures 
taken  to  deal  with  them,  are  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  They 
resulted,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  despatch  of  infantry,  two  bat¬ 
talions  of  which  have  since  remained  in  Palestine,  and,  on  the 
other,  in  the  Parliamentary  (Shaw)  Commission  of  Inquiry  and 
in  the  Hope-Simpson  Report  on  Land  and  Immigration.  These 
two  reports  placed  the  Arab  cause,  from  the  English  point  of 
view,  in  a  new  light.  The  desirability  of  re-investigating  the 
nature  of  the  Mandate  and  of  a  definitive  statement  of  British 
policy  in  Palestine  was  emphasized,  and  when  the  famous  Pass- 
field  White  Paper  of  1930  was  issued,  the  Arabs  felt  that  their 
case  was  virtually  triumphant. 

For  these  three  statements  the  High  Commissioner  had,  of 
course,  no  direct  responsibility.  But  those  who  drew  them  up 
cannot  have  been  unaware  of  his  views  on  the  problem  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  it  is  very  probable  that,  when  the  story  of  the  Mandate 
comes  to  be  written,  the  advice  of  Sir  John  Chancellor  will  appear 
as  best  reflecting  real  Imperial  interests  and  best  founded  in 
common  sense  and  common  justice.  He  has  received  few 
bouquets  for  his  tenure  of  office  in  Palestine.  Only  the  discern¬ 
ing  have  perceived  that  he  probed  to  the  very  roots  of  the  problem. 
He  will  not  be  the  first  man  to  whom  the  moment  has  brought 
vilification,  but  history,  justification. 

But  Arab  satisfaction  with  the  White  Paper  was  to  be  short¬ 
lived.  The  air  in  London  grew  thick  with  the  microbes  of 
vacillation.  The  Prime  Minister,  a  man  whose  shield  against 
criticism  is  not  made  of  the  finest  steel,  capitulated  to  the  urgent 
and  indeed  threatening  demands  of  the  Zionists  for  a  repudiation 
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of  tne  Passfield  White  Paper.  Mr.  MacDonald’s  re-interpre¬ 
tation  of  that  Paper,  contained  in  the  notorious  letter  to  Dr. 
Weizmann  of  February,  1931,  represents  the  sorriest  example  of 
all  in  the  long  story  of  Grovernment  feebleness  in  the  matter  of 
Palestine.  Appease  the  Arabs,  appease  the  Jews;  but  for  Heaven’s 
sake  secure  a  quiet  life  in  the  Holy  Land — that  seems  to  be 
the  motive  underlying  the  acts  of  successive  British  Governments. 

So  spineless  a  course  is  not  satisfactory,  neither  is  it  just  nor  dig¬ 
nified.  If  there  is  ever  to  be  peace  in  Palestine — the  goal  to  which 
all  its  inhabitants,  old  or  new,  at  least  pay  lip  service* — ^there  must 
be  a  re-examination  of  the  Mandate.  The  problem  is,  therefore, 
to  get  a  policy,  which  could  well  be  constructed  from  previous 
official  declarations  on  the  subject,  and  to  which  all  future 
Cabinets  could  adhere.  The  leaders  of  all  three  political  parties 
in  Great  Britain  should  be  consulted,  and  the  necessity  pointed 
out  to  them  of  taking  Palestine  out  of  the  realm  of  party  politics 
and  of  lifting  it  on  to  a  plane  from  which  no  deviation  should  be 
made.  No  British  politician  in  his  heart  of  hearts  can  pretend 
that  a  satisfactory  basis  of  policy  in  Palestine  has  yet  been 
reached.  More  courage,  admittedly,  is  required  to  grasp  the 
nettle  than  to  repeat  talismanic  formulae  ;  but  in  any  case  the 
Day  of  the  Talisman  in  Palestine  is  past.  But  once  secure  agree¬ 
ment  on  such  a  policy  at  home,  and  declare  both  to  the 
Jews  and  to  the  Arabs  that  this  is  the  policy  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  and  there  might  at  least  be  the  possibility  of  rally¬ 
ing  from  each  camp  a  sufficient  number  of  Moderates  to  enable 
the  ship  of  State  in  Palestine  to  progress  without  squalls  from 
some  quarter  or  another.  As  things  are  today,  Arab  and  Jew 
are  farther  apart  than  at  any  time  since  the  end  of  the  War. 

Circumstances  have  favoured  a  large  extension  of  Jewish 
immigration  during  the  present  year — and  when  the  Mandatory 
Power  asserts  that  the  sole  criterion  of  immigration  is  the  absorp¬ 
tive  capacity  of  Palestine,  it  acts  honestly  in  accordance  with 
that  criterion.  The  Jews,  however,  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
Government’s  interpretation  of  the  economic  situation  ;  they, 
like  the  Arabs,  too,  for  that  matter,  fain  would  themselves  be  the 

*  Perhaps  this  is  not  (mite  correct.  A  story  goes  to  the  effect  that,  up(>n  a  Zionist 
deputation*!  visiting  the  Government,  one  of  the  Government  spokesmen  said :  "  Well, 
gentlemen,  at  least  we  are  agreed  on  this  :  that  we  all  want  peace  in  Palestine.*'  "  Peact 
in  Palestine  ?  "  came  the  answer,  "No  I  We  want  Jews  in  Palestine  I  '* 
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judge  of  the  land’s  “  absorptive  capacity  But  there  has  also 
been  a  large  illegal  immigration  of  Jews,  upon  which,  though 
Zionist  officials  may  correctly  frown  on  it,  there  is  considerable 
jubilation  in  Jewish  quarters  in  Palestine,  which  feel  that  every 
immigrant  means  added  strength  to  the  Zionist  cause,  and  which, 
by  their  very  exultation,  set  up  among  the  Arabs  a  counter¬ 
irritation. 

But  so  far  there  has  been  no  disposition  to  act  upon  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Palestine  should  be  removed  from  the  status  of  a 
political  puff-ball,  at  the  mercy  of  any  wind  that  blows.  This 
suggestion  was  first  made  to  the  Cabinet,  not  in  a  time  of  crisis, 
but  in  a  period  of  peace,  namely,  in  the  interregnum  between 
the  1929  outbreak  and  the  1933  riots.  Apparently,  however,  it 
fails  to  recommend  itself  to  the  politicians,  who  prefer  to  live 
from  day  to  day,  repeating  the  while  glib  formulae  about  “  un¬ 
swerving  policy 

But  in  this  vale  of  complacency  is  the  pitfall  of  disaster.  It  is 
fair  neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the  Arabs,  nor  to  the  British 
Empire  that  the  present  policy  in  Palestine  should  continue. 
Look  at  it  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view.  Is  the  Mandate  never 
to  be  terminated  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  Zionists  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  who,  incidentally,  show  no  sign  whatever  of  becoming 
“  Palestinian-minded  ” — ^the  fictitious,  artificial,  and  impossible 
ideal  of  British  policy — will  for  ever  be  content  to  exist  on  the 
strength  of  British  bayonets  ?  Transient  circumstances  may  have 
led  to  a  reinforcing  of  the  Zionist  ideal.  An  interest  in  Palestine 
on  the  part  of  German  Jews,  for  instance,  which  has  not 
previously  been  marked  may  now  be  manifested.  But  the 
percentage  of  German  immigrants  into  the  Holy  Land,  like  the 
percentage  of  immigrants  from  the  British  Empire,  has  been 
very  low.  The  vast  majority  of  settlers  still  come  from  Eastern 
Europe,  and  their  heartfelt  gratefulness  towards  the  Mandatory 
Power  has  been  incomparably  less  prominent  than  their  virulent 
criticism  of  it. 

Assuredly  the  Mandatory  Power  has  not  earned  the  gratitude 
of  the  Jewish  people  by  its  policy  in  Palestine. 

To  mention  the  Arabs’  opposition  to  the  Mandatory  Power  is 
scarcely  necessary.  The  canard  is  set  out,  of  course,  that  this 
opposition  is  but  the  work  of  a  few  interested  effendis,  who  see 
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their  former  influence  among  the  fellaheen  disappearing  with  the 
growth  of  the  prosperity  which  the  Zionists  bring.  It  is  a  stupid 
story,  and  can  convince  those  alone  who  believe  that  no  revolt  in 
any  coimtry  at  any  time  is  popular.  Now  whether  self-govern¬ 
ment  is  or  is  not  a  blessing  (and  the  British  Government  will  be 
the  last  to  answer  in  the  negative),  indubitably  the  Palestinian 
Arabs  have  looked  forward  to  it ;  but  in  vain.  Even  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council,  of  which  there  has  been  abundant  talk,  and  in 
Zionist  quarters,  abundant  disapproval  and  dread,  has  so  far 
been  denied  them.  And,  if  proof  were  necessary  that  it  is  to  the 
policy  of  the  Mandate  that  the  Arabs  object,  it  is  supplied  by  the 
fact  that  the  riots  of  October  were  directed,  not  against  the  Jews, 
as  hitherto,  but  patently  against  the  Mandatory  Power  itself. 

If,  then,  the  British  political  parties  will  not  agree  upon  a 
revised  policy  in  Palestine,  the  wisest  course  is  for  the  British 
Government  to  go  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  say  :  “  Here  is 
the  Mandate.  We  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  its  terms.  We 
have  introduced  into  the  poor  and  barren  land  of  Palestine  some 
120,000  Jews.  But  the  Arabs*  hostility  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Jewish  National  Home  remains  unappeasable.  We  wish  to  bear 
this  burden  no  longer.  We  therefore  give  you  back  the  Mandate.” 

Such  a  suggestion,  as  I  am  well  aware,  will  be  fiercely  opposed. 
There  will  be  immediate  cries  of  ”  betrayal  ”,  ”  loss  of  prestige  ’*, 
”  kow-towing  to  rebels  ’*,  and  so  on.  But  the  League  knows 
that  the  very  raison  (TStre  of  the  “  Class  A  ”  Mandates  is  the 
leading  up  of  the  peoples  concerned  to  ultimate  independence  ; 
and  thus  to  take  the  I^gue  at  its  word,  by  stating  that  no  pro¬ 
gress  had  been  made  in  this  aim,  might  well  blow  away  some  of 
the  cobwebs  of  suspicion  and  complacency  at  Geneva.  Most 
certainly  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  Great  Britain  to  protect  the  Jews 
who  have  entered  Palestine  under  her  aegis,  but  if  the  Jews  show 
no  sign  of  accommodating  themselves  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  is  it  really  to  be  thought  that  Great  Britain’s  pledge  is, 
at  whatever  cost,  eternally  binding  ? 

Confronted  with  such  a  proposal,  the  League  might  take  one 
of  two  courses.  It  might  (a)  ask  Great  Britain  to  reassume  the 
Mandate.  In  that  case  the  Mandatory  Power  could  itself  lay 
down  the  conditions  of  the  Mandate.  And  it  might  (b)  accept 
the  renunciation. 
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It  is  not  very  probable  that  course  {a)  would  be  followed. 
The  League  has  not  generally  been  favourable  to  any  extension 
of  British  influence  or  to  the  granting  of  British  requests.  But 
if  it  were  adopted,  and  if  Palestine  were  incorporated  within  the 
British  Empire,  the  problem  would  be  infinitely  easier.  We 
could  overhaul  our  commitments,  and  for  their  fulfilment  we 
should  be  responsible  to  ourselves  alone. 

But  if  course  (h)  were  followed  :  what  then  ?  Would  the 
British  Empire  be  any  worse  off  ?  Let  us  clear  our  minds  of 
cant.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Great  Britain  is  in  Palestine 
primarily  for  strategical  reasons.  The  Zionists,  in  particular, 
never  tire  of  pointing  out  how  vital  Palestine  is  to  the  security 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  But  is  this  really  so  ?  The  defence  of  the 
Canal  depends  on  forces  stationed,  not  in  Palestine,  but  on  its 
banks,  and  it  is  known  that,  however  the  Egyptian  problem 
develops,  the  security  of  the  Canal  will  be  preserved.  Again,  it 
is  argued  that  Haifa,  where  the  new  harbour  was  opened  a  few 
weeks  ago,  makes  an  incomparable  base  for  the  British  fleet 
(whatever  the  Mandate  may  say  about  that).  But  against  whom  ? 
What  naval  forces  are  likely  to  attack  the  British  fleet  in  the 
Levant  ?  As  for  the  air  route  across  Arabian  territory  to  the 
East,  the  security  of  this  certainly  does  not  depend  upon  posses¬ 
sion  of  territory.  “  All-Red  ”  routes  may  attract  the  schoolboy*s 
imagination  ;  in  practice  they  have  few  advantages  over  any 
other  kind. 

The  more  it  is  examined,  in  short,  the  more  fallible  is  seen  to 
be  the  idea  that  essential  strategical  interests  are  bound  up  with 
the  retention  of  British  domination  in  Palestine.  A  realist  policy 
is  urgently  demanded  in  the  Middle  East.  Already  Iraq  has 
slipped  out  of  the  Imperial  orbit,  and  the  arrangements  that  have 
been  made  there  for  freedom  of  air-communications  could  be 
repeated  elsewhere.  Sooner  or  later,  Syria  will  follow  in  the 
wake  of  Iraq.  The  present  position  of  Arab  countries  is  not 
static.  With  this  development,  the  problem  of  Palestine  will 
increase,  rather  than  diminish,  in  severity.  It  is  not  always 
realized,  for  example,  how  much  Palestine,  or  the  British  in 
Palestine,  owes  to  the  fact  that  its  northern  boundary  is  guarded 
by  the  French  ;  for  were  Turkey,  and  not  Syria,  Palestine’s 
northern  neighbour,  British  troops  in  the  Holy  Land  would 
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necessarily  be  far  more  numerous  than  in  fact  they  have  been. 
Much  of  Palestine’s  burden,  in  short,  has  been  borne  by  French 
Syria. 

No  ;  if  the  Palestine  Mandate  cannot  be  held  on  our  own 
revised  terms,  it  is  not  wise  to  hold  it.  By  our  present  policy  we 
do  not  earn  the  gratitude  of  Jewry,  but  we  do  earn  the  disfavour 
of  the  Islamic,  and  especially  the  Arab,  world.  Of  real  advan¬ 
tages  to  Great  Britain  there  are  none  in  the  position  today.  In 
1930  it  was  officially  stated  that,  in  the  nine  years  that  had  elapsed 
since  1921  (when  the  Colonial  Office  assumed  responsibility  for 
Palestine),  the  Mandate  had  cost  the  British  Exchequer  no  less 
than  nine  millions  sterling.  A  modification,  or  a  profound  alter¬ 
ation,  of  the  Palestine  Mandate  can  be  but  a  question  of  time,  for 
not  even  our  politicians  can  tolerate  an  indefinite  series  of  the 
outbreaks  which,  though  spasmodic,  are  unquestionably  recurrent 
in  the  Holy  Land.  The  fusion  of  Arab  Nationalist  with  Jewish 
Nationalist  has  proved  as  easy  as  that  of  oil  with  water  ;  its 
attempt  places  on  the  officials  in  Palestine  a  quite  unfair  task. 
The  policy  has  been  tried  for  thirteen  years  ;  it  has  failed  ;  let 
it  be  changed. 
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CANADA’S  TRADE  PROBLEMS 
By  Hespericus 

CANADA  is  now  on  the  verge  of  another  winter  and,  while 
her  people  enter  it  in  a  mood  of  greater  confidence  about 
their  economic  outlook  than  prevailed  a  year  ago,  there  is 
a  general  recognition  that  the  road  to  the  recovery  of  the  abound¬ 
ing  prosperity  which  the  Dominion  enjoyed  before  the  great 
depression  will  not  be  a  simple  and  easy  path,  and  that  a  variety 
of  complicated  problems  still  demand  solution  before  real  econ¬ 
omic  health  is  restored. 

Canada,  as  primarily  a  producer  of  food  and  raw  materials 
and  an  exporter  of  them  in  large  quantities,  has  experienced  the 
full  impact  of  the  depression,  and  its  severity  can  be  gauged  by 
the  fact  that  the  index  of  the  volume  of  business  with  a  base  of 
lOO  for  1926,  which  had  reached  a  peak  of  139.8  in  January, 
1929,  had  fallen  by  February,  1933,  to  67.8.  Bank  credits  are 
another  index  of  economic  activity,  and  the  latest  bank  returns 
covering  the  month  of  August  disclosed  that  the  current  loans 
and  discounts  of  the  Canadian  banks,  placed  at  $1,379,000,000 
showed  a  shrinkage  of  about  900  million  dollars  from  the  average 
volume  of  loans  outstanding  in  1929. 

It  is  true  that,  since  April,  when  a  revival  of  business  began, 
there  has  been  a  visible  improvement  in  the  situation  ;  the  index 
for  the  volume  of  business  has  climbed  back  to  90.8  in  September, 
and  the  Labour  Department  claims  that  some  200,000  people 
who  were  idle  at  the  end  of  last  winter  have  been  re-absorbed 
in  employment.  But  the  number  of  people  unemployed  still 
reaches  an  alarming  total,  and  as  they  must  be  provided  with 
both  sustenance  and  shelter  during  the  long  Canadian  winter, 
the  provision  of  unemployment  relief  promises  to  strain  to  the 
limit  the  seriously  depleted  financial  resources  of  the  Federal, 
provincial  and  municipal  treasuries,  which  share  the  burden 
between  them. 
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But  the  fundamental  difficulty  of  Canada’s  economic  situation 
lies  in  the  depressed  condition  of  most  of  the  basic  natural 
industries,  in  which  more  than  half  the  population  get  their  live¬ 
lihood.  The  steady  decline  in  the  prices  of  all  farm  products 
which  began  in  1929,  and  continued  progressively  until  mid¬ 
summer  of  this  year,  has  hit  all  classes  of  the  farming  community 
very  hard,  but  has  been  particularly  severe  upon  the  prairie 
grain-growers,  who  are  mostly  burdened  with  mortgage  debts. 
Recent  months  have  witnessed  some  improvement  in  farm  prices, 
but  they  are  still  deplorably  meagre,  and  the  agrarian  crisis  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  ravages  of  draught  and  grasshoppers  in 
the  West,  which  reduced  the  prairie  wheat  crop  to  the  lowest 
aggregate  yield  since  1925,  and  by  the  poorness  of  the  crops  in 
many  districts  of  Eastern  Canada.  The  result  is  that  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  rural  community  throughout  Canada  is 
pitiably  low  and,  until  it  can  be  revived,  there  is  scant  hope  of 
the  restoration  of  full  activity  in  the  industrial  sphere. 

The  Federal  Government  has  employed  its  financial  credit  for 
more  than  two  years  to  buttress  the  grain  markets,  and  it  is  now 
pinning  its  faith  on  the  results  of  the  international  wheat  agree¬ 
ment  which  Premier  Bennett  signed  in  London  in  August.  But 
great  scepticism  about  its  value  exists  in  the  West,  and  the  insig¬ 
nificant  vote,  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  poll,  which  the 
Conservative  candidate  polled  in  a  typical  rural  seat  in  the  West, 
the  Mackenzie  division  of  Saskatchewan  at  a  by-election  on 
October  23rd,  indicates  that  the  wheat  policy  of  the  Bennett 
Ministry  finds  little  favour  with  the  prairie  farmers.  The  steady 
shrinkage  of  foreign  trade  which  has  been  in  progress  since  1929 
has  now  been  halted,  but  it  is  still  far  below  its  normal  level. 

However,  the  supporters  of  the  Ottawa  Agreements  are  now 
discerning  in  recent  trade  returns  proofs  of  their  benefits  to  inter- 
imperial  commerce.  During  the  first  months  of  their  operation 
there  was  a  steady  increase  in  Canadian  exports  to  Britain,  but 
no  corresponding  increase  in  Canadian  imports  from  Britain, 
which  rather  declined.  But  since  May  there  has  been  a  grati¬ 
fying  rise  in  imports  from  Britain,  and  also  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  up  to  September  30th,  the  value  of  Canada’s  imports 
from  Britain  was  $491692,735  as  compared  with  a  value  of 
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$43,241,229  in  the  parallel  period  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  which 
represents  a  gain  of  nearly  6J  million  dollars  or  14.9  per  cent., 
and  the  value  of  imports  from  all  countries  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  $66,798,337,  compared  with  $60,406,221,  which  represented 
an  increase  of  10.6  per  cent.  Moreover,  this  gain  in  inter- 
imperial  trade  took  place  during  a  period  when  the  aggregate 
imports  into  Canada  fell  from  221  i  to  200  million  dollars  in  value, 
a  shrinkage  of  nearly  10  per  cent.  The  chief  loser  was  the 
United  States,  from  whom  Canada  curtailed  her  imports  from 
129^  to  107I  million  dollars,  and  there  is  therefore  considerable 
justification  for  the  claim  that  the  Anglo-Canadian  fiscal  agree¬ 
ment  has  already  been  effective  in  diverting  to  Britain  business 
formerly  enjoyed  by  American  interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agreements  have  been  even  more  profit¬ 
able  to  Canada  on  the  export  side,  as  during  the  six-month 
period  her  exports  to  Britain  mounted  to  a  value  of  $99,817,300 
as  compared  with  a  value  of  $83,854,284,  a  gain  of  19  per  cent., 
and  to  all  countries  of  the  Commonwealth  to  a  value  of 
$122,240,956  as  compared  with  $102,706,164,  likewise  a  gain  of 
19  per  cent. ;  the  increases  in  exports  to  Australia  and  South 
Africa  were  respectively  44.5  and  41.6  per  cent.  This  stimu¬ 
lation  of  inter-imperial  trade  is  all  to  the  good,  but,  encouraging 
as  is  the  increase  in  Britain’s  share  of  Canada’s  import  trade, 
which  rose  in  the  six  months  from  19.5  to  24.8  per  cent.,  there 
is  still  a  great  inequality  in  the  trade  exchanges  between  the 
motherland  and  the  senior  Dominion  ;  the  figures  given  above 
reveal  that  in  the  six-month  period  Canada  disposed  of  37.8  per 
cent,  of  her  exports  in  the  British  market  and  sold  in  it  goods  of 
almost  exactly  twice  the  value  of  the  commodities  which  she 
purchased  from  it. 

But  it  was  foreseen  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment  that  the  immediate  benefits  were  likely  to  be  greater  for 
Canada  than  for  Britain,  and  that  the  really  substantial  gains  to 
British  export  trade  would  depend  largely  upon  the  results  of 
the  work  of  the  new  Canadian  Tariff  Board,  which  has  been 
charged  with  the  task  of  determining  how  the  competitive  prin¬ 
ciple,  one  of  the  cardinal  features  of  the  agreement,  is  to  be 
applied  to  British  imports  entering  Canada.  The  clause  about 
the  competitive  principle  is  Article  1 1 ,  which  reads  as  follows  : 
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His  Majesty’s  Government  in  Canada  undertake  that  during  the  currency 
of  this  agreement  the  tariff  shall  be  based  upon  the  principle  that  protective 
duties  shall  not  exceed  such  a  level  as  will  give  United  Kingdom  producers 
full  opportunity  of  reasonable  competition  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  cost 
of  economical  and  efficient  production  ;  provided  that  in  the  application  of 
such  principle  special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  case  of  industries 
not  fully  established. 

The  Tariff  Board  is  now  functioning  regularly,  and  in  the  last 
half  of  September  it  held  its  first  hearing  about  the  competitive 
principle,  based  upon  an  application  by  the  British  woollen 
industry  for  a  downward  revision  of  the  Canadian  duties  on 
British  woollen  goods.  The  case  was  of  paramount  interest,  not 
only  because  it  was  the  first  test  made  by  British  interests  of  the 
value  of  the  competitive  clause  in  the  Agreement,  but  also  because 
the  Tariff  Board  had  in  the  course  of  the  hearing  to  work  out 
the  practices  and  principles  which  will  govern  its  future  sessions. 
It  made  three  rulings  of  fundamental  importance  :  first,  that 
representatives  neither  of  importing  interests  nor  the  consuming 
public  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  inquiry  ;  secondly, 
that  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  should  be  confined  to  one  point, 
namely,  the  discovery  of  the  relative  costs  of  the  production  of 
woollen  manufactures  in  Britain  and  Canada  in  accordance  with 
Article  ii  of  the  Treaty;  and,  thirdly,  that  such  matters  as 
special  dumping  duties,  arbitrary  valuations  for  Customs  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  existing  tariff  itself  were  outside  its  jurisdiction. 

But  equally  vital  decisions  have  still  to  be  made  as  to  what  is 
to  be  accepted  as  adequate  proof  of  production  costs  and  whether 
the  comparison  must  be  made  at  the  same  fixed  time  in  both 
countries.  These  problems  arose  out  of  the  representations 
made  by  the  British  woollen  interests  during  the  recent  hearing. 
They  first  submitted  a  mass  of  data  relating  to  operations  in 
1931,  and  their  chief  spokesman,  Mr.  H.  B.  Shackleton,  of 
Bradford,  explained  that  in  midsummer  of  1931,  when  it  had 
become  plain  that  a  change  in  British  fiscal  policy  was  imminent, 
a  survey  of  the  industry  was  made  and  data  about  production 
costs  were  secured  from  some  forty-two  of  the  largest  of  the 
thousand  odd  woollen  mills  which  are  scattered  through  Britain. 
The  process  followed  in  the  survey  was  that  a  model  system  of 
calculating  costs  was  worked  out  and  each  of  the  factories  selected 
was  invited  to  fill  in  the  details  required.  Subsequently  each  set 
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of  data  was  worked  out  on  a  percentage  ratio  to  the  whole,  and 
it  was  a  report  which  contained  only  percentage  figures  of  pro¬ 
duction  costs  that  went  forward  to  the  governing  body  of  the 
industry.  The  hona  fides  of  the  firms  making  the  returns  was 
accepted  without  question,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  check 
the  percentages  against  actual  operating  results.  It  had  been 
decided  to  use  these  data  for  the  hearing  in  Canada  to  obviate 
the  suspicion  that  the  British  figures  had  been  specially 
“  doctored  ”  for  the  occasion. 

At  a  preliminary  conference  in  July  the  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  woollen  industry  had  reluctantly  agreed  to  try  and 
collect  corresponding  data  under  the  model  plan  formulated  by 
the  British,  but  they  took  the  operations  of  1933  as  their  basis, 
and,  instead  of  assembling  percentage  figures  they  took  actual 
factory  costs  as  disclosed  by  the  ledgers  of  all  the  Canadian 
woollen  mills,  which  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  So 
when  both  sets  of  data  about  costs  of  production  were  submitted, 
the  Canadians  raised  objections  that  the  British  data  did  not 
furnish  a  fair  basis  for  comparison  because  they  referred  to  the 
year  1931  and  were  therefore  out  of  date,  and  because  they  only 
covered  part  of  the  British  woollen  industry.  They  also  argued 
that  the  British  plan  of  calculation  was  unsuitable  for  Canadian 
conditions  and,  that  since  it  was  the  Canadian  Tariff  which  was 
under  investigation,  the  British  should  conform  to  a  Canadian 
plan,  and  not  vice  versa. 

The  British,  to  meet  these  objections,  submitted  a  fresh  set 
of  cost  data  based  on  operations  in  1933,  and  contended  that  a 
reliable  picture  of  the  British  woollen  industry  could  not  be 
secured  from  forty-two  mills  which  had  between  them  11,000 
spindles.  But  the  Canadians  were  not  satisfied,  and  made 
formal  protest  that  they  did  not  regard  the  cost  data  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Board  as  offering  a  fair  basis  for  com¬ 
parison,  and  that  they  would  not  feel  bound  to  accept  decisions 
based  on  them.  Clearly  the  Board  is  faced  with  some  very 
knotty  problems.  If  it  decides  to  go  ahead  and  frame  its  verdict 
from  the  data  which  it  has  now  accumulated,  then  there  is  a  real 
danger  that  this  verdict  will  not  be  accepted  as  just,  and  that 
embittered  controversy  about  the  fairness  and  accuracy  of  the 
comparison  of  costs  will  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Board 
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follows  a  suggestion  that  has  been  thrown  out  to  the  effect  that 
it  should  send  expert  accountants  to  Britain  to  check  over  the 
British  data  and  secure  a  new  set  of  cost  figures,  then  a  long 
delay  must  ensue.  But  one  year  of  the  Anglo-Canadian  treaty 
has  already  elapsed,  and  if  another  year  is  to  be  occupied  in 
inquisitorial  work,  then  the  treaty,  which  has  a  limit  of  five 
years,  will  have  run  nearly  half  its  course  before  the  clause  on 
which  British  interests  set  so  much  store  comes  into  any  practical 
operation.  The  report  of  the  Board,  when  it  appears,  will  only 
find  as  facts  what  is  the  difference  in  the  costs  of  production  in 
the  two  countries,  and  it  will  then  be  incumbent  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  the  woollen  duties  conform  to  its  verdict ;  if  the 
Government  declines  to  change  the  tariff  in  accordance  with  the 
findings  of  the  Board,  then  the  British  Government  will  have  a 
very  definite  grievance,  and  the  future  of  the  Anglo-Canadian 
trade  treaty  will  be  imperilled.  So  the  woollen  hearing  is  an 
acid  test  of  the  new  competitive  plan  in  inter-imperial  tariffs, 
and,  if  it  has  a  satisfactory  outcome,  then  numerous  other  appli¬ 
cations  will  be  submitted  by  British  industries. 

But,  interested  as  she  is  in  inter-imperial  trade,  Canada  cannot 
divorce  herself  from  any  concern  with  the  fortunes  of  her  mighty 
neighbour,  with  whom  she  has  perforce  intimate  social,  political 
and  commercial  relations,  and  every  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
great  Rooseveltian  adventure,  the  N.R.A.  programme,  has  been 
closely  followed.  It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  tremendous 
experiment  should  have  repercussions  in  Canada.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  system  of  codes  fixing  wages  and  labour  conditions 
in  different  American  industries  at  once  conferred  a  very  material 
advantage  upon  certain  groups  of  Canadian  producers  who  sold 
their  output  in  the  United  States  ;  free  as  they  were  from  the 
regulations  of  the  codes,  they  were  in  a  position  to  under-sell  in 
the  American  market  American  competitors  who  had  to  pay 
higher  wages  for  shorter  hours  of  labour.  The  newsprint 
industry  of  Canada,  which  has  been  involved  in  grave  embarrass¬ 
ments  for  the  last  four  years,  owing  to  serious  over-production, 
and  which  exports  five-sixths  of  its  output  to  the  United  States, 
at  once  experienced  a  brisk  revival,  with  results  which  were  very 
disconcerting  to  its  American  rivals.  So  representations  were 
made  from  Washington  that  unless  the  newsprint  mills  of  Canada 
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either  agreed  to  conform  in  wage  and  other  conditions  to  the 
standards  set  by  the  N.R.A.  code  for  American  newsprint  firms 
or  consented  to  fix  a  minimum  price  for  their  exports  to  the  U.S., 
then  they  were  liable  to  be  faced  with  the  certain  prospect  of 
cither  a  quota  upon  their  southward  exports  or  tariff  barriers 
which  would  equalize  conditions. 

A  group  of  leading  Canadian  manufacturers  of  newsprint  have 
therefore  accepted  an  invitation  to  confer  in  Washington  with 
General  Hugh  Johnson,  the  administrator  of  the  N.R.A. ,  and  it 
is  expected  that  they  will  be  asked  to  accept  proposals  for  a  fixed 
price  for  all  newsprint  sold  in  the  United  States.  Now,  such  a 
development  would  not  be  unpalatable  to  the  Canadian  news¬ 
print  industry,  whose  troubles  have  largely  arisen  from  low 
prices,  but  if  the  fixed  price  were  also  applied  in  the  Canadian 
domestic  market  grave  objections  would  be  raised  by  the  Canadian 
newspapers,  many  of  whom  are  now  finding  it  difficult  to  make 
ends  meet.  Exactly  the  same  situation  exists  in  regard  to  wood 
pulp,  wood  shingles,  railway  sleepers,  telegraph  and  telephone 
poles,  copper  ore,  and  other  commodities  which  have  free  entry 
into  the  United  States,  and  find  a  profitable  market  there,  and 
Canadian  firms  interested  in  their  production  are  alarmed  less 
they  may  soon  have  to  face  additional  tariff  barriers. 

Again,  in  the  field  of  monetary  policy,  it  would  never  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  Canada,  which  has  the  same  currency  structure,  to 
disregard  developments  in  the  United  States,  and  the  recent 
announcement  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  that  it  proposes 
to  buy  gold  at  fixed  price,  embark  upon  a  deliberate  policy  of 
raising  prices  and  de-value  the  American  dollar  could  not  fail 
to  have  important  reactions  in  Canada.  It  is  plain  that,  if  the 
American  dollar  is  substantially  de-valued,  and  the  Canadian 
dollar  as  a  consequence  goes  to  about  par  in  New  York,  the  whole 
economic  and  monetary  policy  of  Canada  will  be  seriously 
affected.  For  one  thing  Canadian  manufacturers  will  face  a 
curtailment  of  the  level  of  protection  which  they  now  enjoy 
against  their  American  competitors,  and  for  another,  if  the  prices 
of  farm  products  in  the  United  States  are  materially  raised  by  a 
devaluation  of  the  dollar,  a  strenuous  agitation  in  the  prairie 
provinces  and  elsewhere  for  similar  action  by  the  Canadian 
Government  is  almost  inevitable.  Ever  since  Canada  abandoned 
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the  gold  standard  the  Bennett  Ministry  has  been  content  to 
pursue  an  opportunist  monetary  policy,  but  the  time  is  now 
approaching  when  it  must  make  up  its  mind  to  evolve  some 
definite  settled  programme  for  its  monetary  problems. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  expert  guidance  about  these 
problems  it  appointed  last  summer  an  authoritative  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  headed  by  Lord  Macmillan,  and  the  report  of  this  body, 
which  took  evidence  in  all  the  leading  centres  of  Canada  and  made 
an  exhaustive  investigation  of  every  facet  of  the  situation,  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  It  recommends  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  central  bank  of  rediscount,  as  Mr.  Bennett’s  western 
speeches  have  foreshadowed,  and  the  Ministry  will  doubtless  be 
guided  by  its  other  conclusions  in  the  formulation  of  its  future 
monetary  policy. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  considerable  evidence  of  a  new  enthusiasm 
for  a  trade  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  on  the  part  of  powerful 
American  interests.  The  idea,  which  had  been  dead  since  the 
defeat  of  the  Taft-Fielding  Pact  of  1911,  was  revived  last  spring, 
and  there  was  widespread  surprise  when  Mr.  Bennett,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  most  vehement  opponents  of  that  Pact,  gave  it 
guarded  encouragement.  Later,  during  a  visit  to  Washington, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  hold  conversations  with  President  Roosevelt 
on  the  subject.  It  was  understood  that  departmental  officials  of 
both  countries  were  instructed  to  accumulate  data  bearing  upon 
the  problems  involved  in  a  reciprocity  treaty,  but  little  was  heard 
of  the  project  until  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  was  held  in  Ottawa  from  October 
loth  to  14th. 

Previous  to  this  gathering  a  small  joint  committee  of  the 
American  and  Canadian  Chambers  of  Commerce  had  met  to 
explore  the  problem,  and  had  framed  a  joint  report  which  was 
submitted  to  the  convention.  In  this  document  they  expressed 
the  view  that,  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that 
reasonable  protection  would  be  maintained  for  the  basic  indus¬ 
tries  of  each  country,  there  was  scope  for  a  mutually  profitable 
reciprocity  agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
A  beginning  of  better  relations,  it  was  suggested,  could  be  made 
at  once  by  the  modification  of  certain  artificial  barriers,  now 
aggravating  the  incidence  of  ordinary  customs  levies,  to  what- 
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ever  was  the  more  liberal  standard  of  the  two  countries.  At  the 
convention  itself  Mr.  H.  H.  Harriman  and  Mr.  James  A.  Farrell, 
two  prominent  leaders  of  American  business,  stressed  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  mutual  trade  relations  of  the  two  countries,  bewailed 
their  shrinkage  in  recent  years,  and  argued  that  their  enlarge¬ 
ment  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  both  parties  ;  they  also 
both  criticized  by  implication  the  Ottawa  Agreements,  without 
mentioning  them  directly,  by  questioning  whether  it  would  be 
found  advantageous  to  Canada  in  the  long  run  to  divert  into  other 
channels,  by  artificial  tariff  arrangements,  a  trade  which  had 
been  mutually  profitable  in  the  past. 

This  advocacy  of  reciprocity  by  the  American  visitors  had  a 
surprisingly  cordial  reception  from  the  Canadian  delegates,  and 
one  prominent  Conservative  editor  declared  that  good  trade 
relations  with  the  United  States  were  vital  to  Canada’s  prosperity. 
But  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  was 
exceedingly  frigid  when  he  came  to  make  some  observations,  and 
contended  that  Canada’s  foreign  trade  relations  were  not  nearly 
so  important  as  some  people  seemed  to  think,  and  that  her 
primary  task  was  to  set  her  own  house  in  order  and  increase  the 
value  of  her  domestic  market.  The  Montreal  Gazette ^  the 
Financial  Postj  and  other  protectionist  papers  at  once  came  out 
in  full  editorial  cry  against  the  project  of  a  reciprocity  treaty, 
and  criticized  the  Americans’  speeches  as  sheer  effrontery  in  the 
light  of  the  recent  record  of  American  Tariff  policy.  But  the 
convention,  while  not  giving  its  definite  blessing  to  a  reciprocity 
treaty,  decided  that  the  joint  committee  should  continue  explor¬ 
atory  labours  and  that  the  two  Governments  should  be  informed 
of  their  fruits.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  the  ^Liberal 
leader,  in  a  recent  speech  has  stressed  the  importance  for  Canada’s 
prosperity  of  a  good  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
and  intimated  that  his  party,  if  it  comes  to  power,  is  willing  to 
undertake  negotiations  for  it  at  any  time. 

In  this  situation  recent  political  developments  have  become  of 
high  interest.  It  certainly  seems  most  unlikely  that  the  present 
Canadian  Government,  pledged  as  it  is  to  a  high  protectionist 
policy,  and  tied  by  the  Ottawa  Agreements,  could  offer  the 
Roosevelt  Administration  any  tangible  bargain.  But  is  Mr. 
Bennett’s  tenure  of  office  so  strong  that  the  course  suggested  by 
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the  Liberal  leader  can  be  regarded  as  a  remote  contingency  ? 
In  three  Federal  by-elections  last  October  the  Liberal  party  were 
successful,  and  as  I  write  comes  news  of  a  sweeping  victory  for 
Mr.  Mackenzie  King’s  party  in  the  provincial  elections  in  British 
Columbia.  These  results  are  significant  evidence  of  the  growing 
unpopularity  of  the  present  administration.  The  demands  for 
a  Federal  election  are  becoming  more  insistent,  and  already  the 
Bennett  Government  is  regarded  as  what  is  called  in  the  United 
States  a  “  lame  duck  ”  administration. 

Lately  there  has  been  some  talk,  arising  out  of  the  baffling 
problem  of  the  Canadian  railways,  of  the  necessity  of  a  National 
Government.  The  railway  problem  is,  indeed,  so  serious  that 
Mr.  Bennett  has  declared  that  it  transcends  all  others  in  import¬ 
ance.  The  fundamental  difficulty  is  that  Canada  has,  in  a  spirit 
of  anticipatory  optimism  about  her  growth,  equipped  herself 
with  railway  facilities  far  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  her  present 
population,  and  has  to  face  a  national  transportation  bill  which 
is  an  appalling  burden.  The  view  is  now  gaining  ground  that 
an  amalgamation  of  the  state-owned  Canadian  National  Railways 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  would  be  the  best  solution  of 
the  problem.  It  has  been  claimed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Beatty,  the 
president  of  the  C.P.R.,  and  others  that  a  complete  merger  would 
make  possible  an  annual  saving  of  between  60  and  75  million 
dollars.  The  railway  unions,  however,  are  violently  opposed  to 
the  merger  idea,  and  the  closing  of  unprofitable  lines  would  be 
bound  to  provoke  the  wrath  of  the  communities  adversely 
affected. 

It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  a  proposal  for  a  National 
Government  has  come  to  the  forefront.  The  view  has  prevailed 
that  no  purely  party  government  would  ever  be  willing  to  take 
the  risks  involved  in  such  a  merger,  whose  fruits  would  alienate 
many  voters,  and  that  only  a  National  Government  could  under¬ 
take  the  task.  In  this  belief  supporters  of  a  merger  project  have 
laboured  assiduously  for  the  formation  of  such  a  government, 
but  have  met  with  scant  encouragement  from  the  leaders  of  the 
two  major  political  parties  ;  and  now  that  the  Liberal  Opposition 
has  been  so  greatly  heartened  by  the  result  of  the  recent  elections, 
and  sees  the  gates  of  office  almost  ajar  for  it,  it  is  less  disposed  than 
ever  to  contemplate  sharing  the  sweets  of  office  with  its  rivals. 
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By  Harrison  Brown 

IN  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia,  they  have  been  celebrating 
the  foundation  of  the  first  German  settlement  in  the  New 
world.  Dr.  Goebbels  sent  a  message.  Irony  is  a  favourite 
weapon  of  the  German  Minister  of  Propaganda  and  Public 
Enlightenment ;  this  time,  however,  it  has  recoiled  upon  him¬ 
self.  The  pious  folk  who  did  so  much  to  develop  Pennsylvania 
in  the  late  seventeenth  century  were  the  first  Germans  to  seek 
refuge  in  America  from  persecution.  They  were  not  the  last. 
Whilst  their  descendants  were  celebrating  the  arrival  of  the  good 
ship  Concord  in  the  land  of  freedom,  others,  a  few  miles  away 
in  New  York,  were  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  new 
“  University  in  Exile,”  which  is  to  shelter  some  of  the  more 
distinguished  of  Goebbels’  academic  victims. 

Hitler  has  denounced  as  ”  scum  ”  those  who  have  chosen  a 
life  of  exile  rather  than  wait  to  be  beaten  by  thugs  in  Concen¬ 
tration  Camps.  Nevertheless  the  ”  scum  ”  includes  the  names 
of  many  whom  the  world,  and  Germany  also  until  recently,  took 
pleasure  in  honouring  for  their  accomplishments.  It  includes, 
too,  many  hundreds  of  doctors,  artists  and  scholars  whose  poten¬ 
tial  contribution  to  society  we  cannot  afford  to  lose.  In  the  less 
crowded  times  of  earlier  persecutions  there  was  always  some  un¬ 
developed  corner  eager  to  welcome  such  refugees.  Today  the 
stringency  of  economic  conditions  alone  has  necessitated  the 
creation  of  such  bodies  as  the  Academic  Assistance  Council. 

Persecution  is  a  boomerang  which  has  often  felled  the  perse¬ 
cutors.  The  decline  of  Spain  from  the  rank  of  world  power 
followed  rapidly  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos  and  the 
Jews  in  i6io.  The  Grandees  protested  that  the  Moriscos  were 
their  most  skilled  artisans  and  agricultural  workers,  but  the 
decree  went  forth,  and  within  a  few  years  the  fields  of  Spain  lay 
untilled.  A  Frenchwoman,  Madame  d’Aulnoy,  who  travelled 
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in  Spain  at  that  time,  has  left  a  picture  of  the  country.  “  The 
peasants  will  more  willingly  endure  hunger  and  all  severities  of 
life,  than  work,  as  they  tell  you,  like  mercenaries  and  slaves. 
Thus  pride,  seconded  by  sloth,  prevents  them  from  tilling  and 
sowing  their  land,  which  remains  uncultivated,  unless  some  more 
laborious  and  worldly-minded  strangers  undertake  the  task,  and 
thus  carry  off  the  gains,  while  the  sorry  peasant  sits  in  his  chair, 
thrumming  an  ill-tuned  guitar  or  reading  some  mouldy  romance  ”. 
With  the  Jews  at  the  same  time  went  virtually  the  whole  commer¬ 
cial  activity  of  the  country  and  its  only  cultural  stock.  A  little 
later  France  had  the  same  experience.  The  flight  of  the 
Huguenots  from  the  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV  resulted  in  a 
lengthy  period  of  economic  decadence  and  financial  inflation. 
Jurieu,  the  Huguenot  publicist,  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  said 
that  “  the  Protestants  have  carried  commerce  away  with  them 
into  exile  Centuries  later  the  Turks  repeated  the  policy  and 
by  massacring  and  expelling  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  robbed 
their  country  of  its  most  active  commercial  clement. 

No  tears  need  be  shed  for  the  fate  of  those  who  gratuitiously 
pursue  a  policy  at  once  inhuman  and  obviously  uneconomic. 
Bacon  wrote  that  “  all  States  that  are  liberal  of  naturalization  are 
fit  for  empire  The  converse  is  also  true.  A  regime  which 
cannot  assimilate  and  win  the  support  of  an  alien  minority  almost 
invariably  writes  itself  down  incompetent,  or  inferior  to  its 
minority,  or  both.  More  interesting  by  far  are  the  beneficial 
effects  on  those  countries  which  have  offered  hospitality  to  the 
victims  of  oppression  elsewhere.  Such  hospitality  has  been 
rewarded  by  the  refugees  in  two  ways.  They  have  helped  to 
develop  the  economic  activities  of  their  adopted  country  by  in¬ 
troducing  new  industries  or  improving  the  methods  of  old  ones  ; 
and  they  have  stimulated  the  cultural  life  of  their  new  surround¬ 
ings  by  the  admixture  of  fresh  experience  and  novel  intellectual 
approaches.  Sometimes  the  physical  hardships  of  the  persecu¬ 
tion  and  the  subsequent  flight  have  caused  the  first  generation 
to  expend  its  energy  on  recovering  its  strength.  But  almost 
invariably  this  has  been  followed  by  renewed  activity  on  an 
increased  scale,  as  trees  which  have  been  harshly  pruned  burst 
forth  more  vigorously  with  the  coming  of  Spring.  The  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Jews  who  settled  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  early 
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seventeenth  century  were  not  long  in  developing  the  diamond¬ 
cutting  industry.  It  was  Spinoza,  however,  the  son  of  an 
emigrant,  who  established  their  lasting  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  world  by  his  contribution  to  rational  philosophy.  In  these 
days  of  “  over-production  ”  and  superfluous  labour  it  is  perhaps 
fortunate  that  so  many  of  the  refugees  from  Nazi  intolerance 
should  be  intellectuals.  That,  however,  need  not  detract  from 
the  fascinating  story  of  the  more  mixed  contributions  of  the  past. 

In  Europe  the  persecutions  which  have  had  most  effect  in 
disseminating  local  culture  have  been  religious.  Of  these  the 
most  important,  of  course,  is  the  flight  of  the  Huguenots  which 
followed  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 
It  was  a  fierce  gale  which  blew  upon  those  hardy  French  Protes¬ 
tants  and  scattered  them,  like  pollen,  about  the  world.  Amazing, 
too,  have  been  the  results  of  their  dispersion.  From  Homburg 
hats  to  the  disciplining  of  the  Russian  Army,  from  the  London 
silk  manufacture  to  the  clock-making  of  Geneva,  the  record  of 
their  contributions  to  the  communities  amongst  whom  they 
settled  reads  like  a  catalogue  of  industry.  They  introduced  flax 
and  hemp  into  Iceland  and  founded  the  linen  and  cambric 
industry  of  Ireland.  They  brought  market  gardening  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  they  made  the  watered  silks  of  Utrecht  so  famous 
that  the  original  manufacturers  in  Amiens  had  to  mark  their 
goods  with  the  name  of  the  Dutch  town  in  order  to  be  able  to 
sell  them.  The  sail-cloth  weavers  of  Normandy  and  Brittany 
removed  to  Hamburg  and  Ipswich,  others  carried  the  tobacco 
plant  to  northern  Europe  and  lettuces  to  Cape  Colony.  Gloves 
and  jewellery,  fine  woollens  and  silks,  cutlery,  surgical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  drugs  were  all  specialities  of  the  Huguenots.  They 
introduced  manners  and  gaiety  to  leaven  the  uncouth  stodginess 
of  the  Courts  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  and  still  today  the 
“  Berlin  joke  ”  smacks  of  a  French  origin.  Dordrecht  became 
the  home  port  of  the  Greenland  fisheries  and  Rotterdam  famous 
for  its  hats. 

The  exodus  was  made  through  two  chief  channels,  by  sea  and 
through  the  gateway  of  Geneva,  which  city  was  besieged  for 
years  by  a  mob  of  refugees  which  sometimes  almost  exceeded 
its  native  population.  There  is  no  parallel  in  history  for  the 
generosity  of  the  Genevese  of  those  days.  It  is  as  if  a  city  ceased 
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its  customary  occupations  in  order  to  devote  itself  to  relief  work. 
The  emigrants  by  sea  landed  chiefly  in  England  or  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  whilst  those  from  Geneva  spread  northwards  through  the 
Vaud  and  up  the  Rhine.  Thus  parts  of  the  two  streams  met  in 
north  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  Frenchmen  from  the  Alps 
and  Languedoc  became  for  the  first  time  acquainted  with  their 
fellow-countrymen  from  Brittany  and  Flanders. 

Their  reception  varied  and  their  trials  were  many.  In 
England  especially  relief  was  somewhat  slow  in  coming.  Jealousy 
everywhere  played  some  part,  but  here  conservatism  and  the 
greater  slow-mindedness  of  the  people  caused  them  at  first  to 
look  askance  at  “  these  hot-headed  and  flippant-tongued  gentle¬ 
men  ”.  Finally,  it  was  the  natural  cussedness  of  the  English 
which  helped  the  refugees  ;  the  Papist  James  II  tried  to  dis¬ 
courage  relief,  and  then  of  course  the  people  flew  to  help.  What 
gain  the  nation  had  from  their  coming  can  scarce  be  exaggerated. 
Within  a  few  years  England  became  the  leading  manufacturing 
country  of  the  world.  It  is  customary  to  think  of  the  Huguenots 
only  in  connection  with  silk,  and  it  is  true  that  the  French  so 
“  peopled  the  waste  Spital  Fields  **  that  the  silk  manufacture  of 
London  was  multiplied  twentyfold.  But  they  were  everywhere 
and  did  everything.  They  made  tapestry  in  Exeter,  glass  in 
Sussex,  and  paper  in  Hampshire.  The  narrow  cloth  manu¬ 
facture  of  Norwich  was  revived  and  the  lace-making  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  whilst  at  Wandsworth  the  arrival  of  furriers  from  Caudebec 
saved  an  industry  from  extinction. 

Holland  almost  equalled  Geneva  in  the  prodigality  of  its  help, 
and  counted  a  hundred  thousand  permanent  settlers,  whereas 
England  took  not  more  than  eighty  thousand,  including  those 
who  went  on  to  Ireland  and  America.  In  all  the  persecution 
lost  France  some  400,000  of  her  most  industrious  citizens.  In 
Amsterdam  Jews,  and  even  Catholics,  subscribed  to  help.  The 
city  built  a  thousand  houses  for  the  refugees  and  at  once  added 
silk  and  wool,  linen  and  paper  factories  to  its  already  extensive 
maritime  commerce.  Leyden  serges  and  Haarlem  plush  were 
among  the  industrial  benefits  to  Holland,  but  it  was  there  above 
all  that  the  literary  figures  of  the  exodus  settled,  amongst  them 
the  philosopher  Bayle,  forerunner  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedists. 
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It  was  in  Germany,  though,  that  the  greatest  permanent 
difference  was  made.  At  that  time  the  Great  Elector  was  expend¬ 
ing  his  organizing  genius  in  recovering  his  territory  from  the 
anarchy  left  by  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  He  was  quick  to  see  the 
value  of  the  emigrants  to  his  wasted  lands,  and  extended  a  warm 
welcome  to  the  victims  of  his  ex-ally  Louis.  The  history  of  the 
wretched  emigrants  to  the  Rhineland  countries  is  one  of  alarums 
and  excursions.  No  sooner  did  they  settle  than  the  bloated 
Roi  Soleil  made  some  threatening  move  which  scared  the  local 
rulers,  and  with  a  rush  the  flock  had  to  rise  anew,  like  starlings 
at  a  gunshot.  The  Elector  had  his  agents  in  Frankfurt,  Cologne, 
and  Amsterdam,  who  provided  passports  and  money  for  the 
refugees,  and  distributed  them  about  the  provinces.  Brandenburg 
rose  from  its  abasement  ”  and  Berlin  became  a  town.  Halle 
began  to  rival  Leipzig  as  an  industrial  and  commercial  centre, 
and  Magdeburg,  still  wasted  from  its  sack  in  1631,  became,  after 
the  Huguenot  influx,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  flourishing 
towns  of  northern  Germany. 

So  stimulating  was  the  effect  of  the  coming  to  Germany  of 
what  Frederick  the  Great  later  called  “  the  poorest  but  the  most 
industrious  of  the  emigration  ”,  that  one  must  ascribe  to  them  a 
share  of  the  praise  or  blame  for  the  rise  of  Prussia.  The  coin¬ 
cidence  of  French  wit  and  industry  with  Hohenzollern  discipline 
was  in  any  case  overwhelming.  Both  culturally  and  industrially 
and  at  a  crucial  moment,  they  gave  an  impetus  to  a  barren  land 
which  never  afterwards  slackened.  Berlin  is  haunted  by  the 
Huguenots  to  this  day.  Franzdsische  Strasse  still  leads  into  the 
Gendarmenmarkt,  where  are  the  clothing  warehouses  first  estab¬ 
lished  there  by  the  Frenchmen.  The  “  French  Cathedral  ” 
stands  near-by  and  all  around  are  the  jewellers’  shops  which  they 
first  brought.  Out  on  the  Mark,  and  farther  north  in  Denmark, 
they  introduced  the  potato  and  the  turnip  and  the  cabbage. 
The  pretty  place  Oranienburg,  a  name  now  become  sinister  from 
the  location  there  of  a  Nazi  torture  camp,  was  called  thus  after 
later  refugees  from  Orange  on  the  Rhone. 

The  Huguenots  were  thus  an  asset  wherever  they  wandered. 
In  Europe  they  leavened  the  northern  illiterates,  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  they  drove  back  the  Indians  from  the  country  near 
Boston,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Carolinas  we  may  be  sure 
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their  affability  was  not  an  unhealthy  influence  upon  the  awful 
solemnity  of  the  English  Puritans. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  United  States  owes  more 
to  its  German  immigrants  than  to  the  French.  When  the  list 
of  outstanding  German  names  is  scanned  it  is  seen  that  the  best 
of  them  came,  not  as  adventurers  in  search  of  fortune,  but  as 
refugees  from  persecution.  Nor  is  this  strange,  for  the  emigrant 
in  normal  times  is  not  unusually  a  social  failure  at  home,  whereas 
intolerance  seeks  its  victims  first  amongst  the  exceptions.  The 
man  who  becomes  anathema  to  authority  is  he  whose  high  con¬ 
science  forbids  him  to  truckle  to  the  prevailing  dogma.  When 
existence  at  home  becomes  impossible  and  he  goes  elsewhere,  he 
takes  his  character  with  him.  Throughout  history  it  has  fol¬ 
lowed,  therefore,  that  persecution  in  one  country  has  not  only 
weakened  the  persecutors,  it  has  enriched  their  neigLbours. 
The  present  revival  of  barbarism  in  Germany  will  prove  no 
exception. 

The  Germantown  settlement  already  mentioned  shows  in 
particular  a  curious  parallel  with  the  present  in  that  the  colonists 
were  the  belated  victims  of  a  ferocious  treaty,  as  are  the  German 
refugees  of  today.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  which  ended  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  was  as  much  a  sorry  end  to  a  bad  business  as 
was  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  almost  as  hypocritical.  The 
hypocrisy  of  Westphalia  was  religious  rather  than  political,  how¬ 
ever.  It  professed  to  bring  religious  freedom,  but  it  permitted 
three  thousand  people  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake  for  their  convic¬ 
tions  in  South  Germany  alone.  “  Freedom  ”  was  for  Catholics. 
Lutherans  and  members  of  the  Reformed  Church,  all  others  were 
persecuted.  Amongst  these  unfortunate  minorities  were  the 
Pietists  and  the  Mennonites,  the  latter  a  type  of  peace-worshipping, 
conscientious  objector  who  would  still  be  persecuted  today.  It 
was  a  Pietist  from  Frankfurt  named  Franz  Pastorius  who  led  the 
little  company  to  America  in  1683.  He  was  a  friend  of  Penn, 
and  Penn’s  first  customer  when  that  shrewd  Quaker  began  to 
offer  blocks  of  real  estate  from  his  Royal  Grant  to  the  persecu¬ 
tion-ridden  sects  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Pastorius  and  his 
little  flock  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Delaware,  a  peaceful, 
energetic  company.  From  there,  only  five  years  later,  appeared 
the  first  public  protest  against  slavery,  followed  shortly  after  by 
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an  Act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  prohibiting  the  import¬ 
ation  of  negroes  and  Indians  as  slaves.  That  Act  was  strangled 
at  birth,  however,  by  a  British  veto  and  the  colonists  dissuaded 
from  attempts  to  enlighten  the  new  community  by  protests 
prompted  by  their  own  experiences.  Their  efforts  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  field  were  more  appreciated.  It  was  a  member  of  this 
colony  who  established  the  first  paper  mill  in  America,  and  another 
who  founded  the  first  glass  factory  ;  still  others  constructed  the 
first  church  organ  and  made  the  first  piano. 

There  has  been  another  anniversary  celebrated  recently  in 
America,  and  in  that,  too,  a  German  held  first  place.  On  October 
28th,  at  the  village  of  Eastchester,  N.Y.,  the  magnates  of  the 
American  Press  foregathered  to  honour  one  John  Peter  Zenger, 
father  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  To  this  gathering  Dr.  Goebbels 
did  not  send  a  greeting.  Zenger  was  acquitted  in  a  libel  action 
brought  against  his  paper  in  1733  by  the  corrupt  British  Governor 
Cosby.  The  fight  he  then  put  up  was  called  by  Gouverneur 
Morris  “  the  germ  of  American  freedom  and  the  morning  star 
of  that  liberty  which  subsequently  revolutionized  America  It 
did  at  least  rid  the  young  country  of  that  ludicrous  idea  which 
still  prevails  in  our  own  law,  “  the  greater  the  truth,  the  greater 
the  libel 

No  account  of  the  influence  of  refugees  would  be  complete 
without  mention  of  the  “  forty-eighters  Again  the  new¬ 
comers  were  German  Liberals,  this  time  escaping  from  a  surly 
Hohenzollern  and  the  Junker-ridden  regime  which  followed  upon 
the  failure  of  the  Frankfurt  episode.  This  fresh  influx  mostly 
passed  inland  to  the  Middle  West.  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Louis  and  the  districts  around  were  largely  developed  by  German 
energy,  and,  for  that  matter,  still  are.  Two  names  stand  out 
from  amongst  the  arrivals  of  that  period  and  are  known  to  every 
American  schoolchild  for  their  influence  on  the  institutions  of 
the  nation,  Carl  Schurz  and  Franz  Sigel.  Both  began  by  fighting 
for  freedom  in  Baden,  both  were  exiles  first  in  European  cities, 
both  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  American  Civil  War,  and  both  came 
in  the  end  to  exercise  much  influence  through  their  newspapers. 
Lincoln  sent  Schurz  as  Minister  to  Spain,  an  example  of  how 
completely  the  America  of  that  day  accepted  her  immigrants. 
But  the  point  is  that  here  again  refugees  did  more  than  merely 
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earn  their  living.  Strangers  in  a  vast  country,  these  men  who 
were  not  allowed  to  lead  in  their  own  Fatherland  became,  by 
their  qualities  alone,  great  leaders  in  another. 

And  now  again  a  time  of  persecution  is  upon  us.  “  The  right 
of  thinking  freely  and  acting  independently  is  now  a  finally- 
accepted  principle  in  some  sense  or  other  with  every  school  of 
thought  that  has  the  smallest  chance  of  commanding  the  future 
So  wrote  John  Morley  little  more  than  a  generation  ago. 
Innocents  everywhere,  more  optimistic  even  than  Morley, 
believed  the  war  was  fought  for  just  that  purpose.  Yet  it  ended 
with  Mussolini  saying  that  “  the  road  to  Progress  lies  over  the 
more  or  less  decomposed  corpse  .of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  ”. 
Now  Germany  has  adopted  a  coloured  shirt,  that  badge  of  poli¬ 
tical  stupidity,  and  the  Germans  do  nothing  by  halves.  In  a 
speech  at  Hamburg  in  June  Goebbels  announced  that  Hitler’s 
declaration  of  war  on  the  democratic  state  within  Germany  was 
only  a  beginning.  National  Socialism  would  not  remain  con¬ 
fined  to  two  European  States :  at  the  end  of  the  development 
there  would  be  a  National  Socialistic  Europe. 

Is  the  challenge  to  pass  unanswered  ?  Speaking  at  a  great 
Refugee  Appeal  meeting  in  New  York  last  summer  John  Dewey 
said,  “  Unless  we  respond  whole-heartedly  and  with  energy,  then 
be  assured  our  time  will  also  come  The  struggle  is  not  between 
sets  of  fools  contending  for  forms  of  government,  the  struggle  is 
rather  to  keep  open  those  channels  of  free  thought  and  free 
expression  from  which  alone  has  come  such  progress  as  man  has 
made.  The  alternative,  if  we  fail,  is  a  long  night  of  brutalized 
stagnation,  a  imiversal  not  a  localized  night. 

In  the  few  short  months  of  its  existence  Hitler’s  Third  Reich 
has  become  the  graveyard  of  German  culture.  Eighty  thousand 
Germans  lie  in  prisons  or  Concentration  Camps  on  trumped-up 
charges,  more  often  on  no  charge  at  all.  Fifty  thousand  more 
have  fled  to  exile  from  treatment  which  the  clumsy  denials  of 
Nazi  propagandists  have  only  confirmed  as  barbaric.  In  many 
respects  the  Nazi  reactionaries  have  copied  the  past,  but  in  one 
they  have  surpassed  it.  In  Spain  the  Jews  and  Moriscos,  and  in 
France  the  Protestants  who  embraced  Catholicism  were  relieved 
from  pressure.  With  the  Jews  in  Nazi  Germany  it  is  not  so. 
There  the  unchangeable  fact  of  race  alone  calls  down  the  un- 
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relenting  persecution  of  the  new  regime.  Hitler,  with  his  “  race 
treason  ”  laws  supported  by  gangster  tactics,  has  raised  to  the 
status  of  a  holy  dogma  the  most  contemptible  and  self-revealing 
of  human  vices — racial  prejudice. 

No  prophecy  of  the  future  can  be  made,  for  the  reaction  is  one 
against  reason  itself  and  rational  considerations  have  been  out¬ 
lawed.  Long  lists  of  outcasts  proclaim  the  nudity  of  German 
University  Faculties,  the  speeches  of  Professors  who  remain 
show  either  that  the  malady  has  been  contracted  from  their 
surroundings,  or  that  an  insincere  voice  serves  as  conduit  for 
notions  which  the  intellect  rejects.  Over  every  walk  of  German 
life  Hitler  enjoys  a  buffoon’s  triumph. 

The  mere  comparison  of  what  Germany  was,  and  now  is, 
must  convince  the  world  of  what  the  world  may  gain.  That 
men  like  Schiicking,  Kelsen,  Heller  and  Gerhard  Anschutz 
should  be  lost  to  German  law  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  fact  that  the  Nazis  do  not  recognize  either  public 
or  international  law  in  the  sense  accepted  by  the  civilized  world. 
That  sociologists  like  Mannheim  and  Tillich,  or  even  professors 
of  economics  such  as  Bonn  and  Lederer,  should  be  expelled, 
follows  naturally  from  a  “  revolution  ”  which  is  wholly  reac¬ 
tionary  and  anti-liberal.  But  there  one  stops.  When  it  comes 
to  driving  out  famous  research  workers  in  every  branch  of 
science  solely  on  the  grounds  of  the  crazy  myths  of  racialism  in¬ 
vented  by  a  Frenchman  and  developed  by  a  renegade  English¬ 
man,  then  indeed  the  border-line  of  lunacy  is  overstepped. 

One  of  the  first  resignations  to  call  attention  to  the  crazy  sweep 
of  the  new  broom  was  that  of  Professor  Fritz  Haber,  inventor  of 
the  synthetic  ammonia  manufacturing  process,  which  not  only 
saved  Germany  from  early  collapse  in  the  war,  but  which  today 
accounts  for  large  sums  in  her  export  balance.  Another  famous 
name  is  that  of  Professor  James  Franck,  also  a  Nobel  Prizeman 
and  one  whose  researches  in  experimental  physics  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  grant  being  made  to  his  Institute  at  Gottingen 
University  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  of  America.  The  list 
could  be  continued  indefinitely  ;  there  are  over  a  thousand  dis¬ 
placements  from  purely  academic  posts.  Amongst  them  may 
be  mentioned  Professor  Walter  Frankel  (metallurgy).  Professor 
Altschul  (marketing  research).  Professors  Freundlich  and  Rona 
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(colloid  chemistry),  and  Dr.  Erwin  Schrddinger,  who  has  just 
become  one  of  the  recipients  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics  for 
work  done  in  Germany  on  quantum-mechanics.  Dr.  Schro- 
dinger,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn,  will  continue  his  work  at  Oxford. 

Emergency  relief,  the  provision  of  food  and  shelter,  is  taxing  the 
resources  of  all  the  German  border  States.  This  country  has, 
in  comparison,  received  only  an  infinitesimal  number  of  fugitives, 
some  two  thousand  five  hundred  in  all,  many  of  whom  are  in 
passage  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  behalf  of  these  fugitives  a  Joint  Appeal  Fund  recently 
launched  a  campaign  at  a  great  Albert  Hall  meeting.  The  four 
organizations  which  are  economizing  working  expenses  by  com¬ 
bining  their  appeal,  cover  between  them  every  field  of  academic 
life.  They  are  the  Academic  Assistance  Coimcil  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  to  find  posts  for  University  Professors,  lecturers,  and 
research  workers  ;  the  Refugee  Professionals’  Committee,  which 
deals  chiefly  with  the  cases  of  doctors,  lawyers  and  the  technicians 
of  scientific  research  ;  the  International  Student  Service,  by 
whom  help  to  finish  their  studies  is  provided  for  deserving 
students  ;  and  finally  the  Friends’  Relief  Committee. 

One  objection  sometimes  made  is  that  to  seek  posts  for 
foreigners  is  unfair  to  our  own  nationals.  It  is  a  natural,  if  a 
somewhat  superficial,  objection,  for  no  country  has  yet  suffered 
from  a  surfeit  of  brains.  But  in  this  case  the  objection  should 
not  arise  ;  the  demand  for  research  workers  in  specialized 
branches  exceeds  the  supply  which  the  relief  organizations  can 
provide  from  present  funds.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Appeal 
Fund  to  provide  the  grants  which  enable  the  institutions  to  enjoy 
the  services  of  a  colleague  they  require  ;  there  is  no  displace¬ 
ment  of  others,  and  no  call  is  made  upon  University  funds.  In 
addition,  the  work  is  not  confined  to  this  country.  Refugees  are 
taking  posts  all  over  the  world,  as  fast  as  money  can  be  found 
to  settle  them.  The  work  being  done  at  232,  Abbey  House, 
Westminster,  is  indeed  more  than  relief  work,  it  is  the  salvaging 
of  knowledge  for  the  general  benefit  of  humanity,  a  task  similar 
to  that  which  was  undertaken  in  earlier  times  by  far-sighted 
rulers  in  the  interests  of  their  own  nation. 

Unfortunately,  of  the  thousand  odd  purely  academic  cases  on 
the  books,  only  some  two  hundred  have  yet  been  settled  by  all 
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the  European  Committees  combined.  With  the  Professionals* 
Committee  the  situation  is  even  worse,  as  Sir  William  Beveridge 
recently  pointed  out  on  the  wireless.  An  enormous  amount  has 
already  been  done  by  this  Committee,  without  financial  outlay, 
by  the  intelligent  use  of  organization  in  the  search  for  paid  posi¬ 
tions.  These  activities  circle  the  globe :  China,  India,  Persia, 
Africa — ^with  all  countries  they  seem  to  have  established  contact 
and  found  some  refugee  a  home. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  University  of  Social 
Science  founded  in  New  York  with  refugee  professors  by  Dr. 
Alvin  Johnson.  In  Turkey,  too,  a  German  University  has  been 
established,  this  time  by  the  Government,  at  the  instigation  of  an 
association  of  German  academic  refugees.  Some  fifty  professors 
are  going  to  Istanbul  to  take  over  and  rehabilitate  the  only 
University  in  the  country.  In  Scandinavia  there  are  camps  for 
training  agricultural  students,  and  in  Amsterdam  a  school  run 
by  refugee  experts  for  young  men  who  are  prepared  to  be  elec¬ 
trical  engineers  in  undeveloped  countries.  In  France  every  sort 
of  help  is  being  extended,  from  schools  to  hostels.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  League  of  Nations  of  a  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  does  not  solve  the  problem,  it  but  gives  it  official  recog¬ 
nition  and  co-ordination.  The  permanent  settlement  of  the 
expelled  can  only  be  done  efficiently  by  those  possessed  of  the 
necessary  specialized  knowledge.  The  lesson  of  the  past  is  that 
mass  expulsion  has  benefited  only  those  nations  which  have 
extended  aid  to  the  victims. 


“GONE  NATIVE” 


By  Wilfrid  Robertson 

The  recent  case  in  Bechuanaland,  where  Tshekedi,  Regent 
for  the  young  King  of  the  Bamangwato,  ordered  the 
flogging  of  a  white  man  who  had  been  living  as  a  native, 
has  brought  into  prominence  a  problem  that  is  a  pertinent  one 
throughout  Africa.  Indeed,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  it  is 
one  that  sooner  or  later  obtrudes  itself  in  every  territory  inhabited 
both  by  Europeans  and  by  the  indigenous  people  :  that  of  the 
“  poor  white  ”  who  lives  on  terms  of  equality  with  natives. 

The  problem  of  the  white  man  “  gone  native”,  the  individual 
who  has  lost  his  white  status  in  actuality  yet  is  officially  a  Euro¬ 
pean,  is  likely  to  become  more  acute  as  the  years  pass.  Spread¬ 
ing  settlement  and  world  depression  combine  to  make  it  so.  In 
England  there  is  the  poor  rate,  unemployment  insurance,  and 
numerous  societies  and  charities  to  help  the  man  who  is  in  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  in  Africa,  especially  the  Central  African  hinterland,  there 
is  no  counterpart  to  them  excepting  the  D.B.S.  ration — the 
temporary  dole  that  can  be  demanded  from  the  Government  as 
a  Distressed  British  Subject.  Under  the  circumstances,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  men  should  descend  to  living  as 
natives  with  natives  ;  doing  considerable  harm  to  the  prestige 
of  the  ruling  race,  and,  incidentally,  adding  to  the  numbers  of 
those  most  wretched  of  all  creatures,  the  half-castes. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  concerning  the  whole  matter  is 
not  so  easy  as  it  might  appear  at  first  sight.  To  begin  with, 
the  term  “  gone  native  ”  is  not  easy  to  define.  A  man  may  live 
in  the  native  territories,  and  among  natives  ;  yet  keep  himself 
strictly  European  and  by  no  means  turn  into  a  “  white  Kaffir  ” 

— to  use  the  South  African  expression.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  not  a  few  respected  citizens  to  whom  the  phrase  could  be 
most  justly  applied  ;  those  who  live  outwardly  respectable  lives  j 
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among  men  of  their  own  colour,  and  yet  who  keep  a  private 
harem  of  their  own.  The  man  who  goes  native  openly  does  the 
less  harm  ;  at  any  rate  he  is  no  hypocrite,  and  does  not  add  that 
additional  stain  to  the  white  man’s  prestige.  Direct  legislation, 
therefore,  concerning  one  phase  of  going  native — miscegenation 
— would  probably  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  while  abolishing 
the  open  sinner,  it  would  increase  enormously  the  number  of 
secret  offenders. 

The  man  who  has  openly  gone  native  is  variously  painted  by 
those  who  know  him  not.  Either  he  is  imagined  as  a  romantic 
and  misunderstood  figure  whose  craving  for  peace  and  freedom 
has  driven  him  from  the  shams  and  sordidness  of  civilization,  and 
who  spends  his  days  in  lotus-eating  simplicity.  Or  else  he  is 
drawn  as  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  a  criminal  outcast  from  his  own 
race  and  one  whom  only  the  “  animal-like  ”  native  will  tolerate. 
Save  for  isolated  cases,  the  truth  lies  far  from  either  conception  ; 
as  anyone  who,  like  myself,  has  spent  many  years  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  Africa,  knows  full  well. 

Practically  no  white  man  lives  with  the  natives  and  in  native 
fashion  from  choice.  Usually  it  is  the  end  of  a  descent  down  a 
long  ladder,  a  decline  in  which  there  are  many  halts,  and  even 
temporary  ascents,  before  the  bottom  is  reached.  Financial 
difficulty,  loneliness,  weakness  of  character,  and  many  another 
complex,  all  combine  to  accelerate  the  pace.  Few  men  have 
not  struggled  against  the  decline,  for  they  know  the  conditions 
that  await  them  :  the  censure  of  their  own  race  and  the  contempt 
of  the  natives  with  whom  they  will  live.  For,  contrary  to  the 
popular  belief  fostered  by  novelists,  natives  by  no  means  look 
up  to  and  admire  the  white  man  who  brings  himself  to  their 
level ;  they  know  him  for  what  he  is,  a  failure,  neither  black  nor 
white,  neither  flesh  nor  fowl  nor  good  red  herring.  Though 
they  may  tolerate  his  existence  in  their  village — for  the  native 
has  a  kindlier  heart  than  many  a  European  community — they  do 
not  trouble  to  conceal  their  scorn  for  him,  and  they  resent  his 
alien  presence  amidst  their  tribe. 

Though  the  falling  white  man  knows  this,  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  often  gives  him  no  alternative  but  to  drift  into  the  life. 
Usually  it  begins  with  being  out  of  a  job  and  short  of  funds.  As 
a  temporary  measure  to  save  the  few  shillings  he  has,  he  goes 
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into  the  bush  where  he  can  live  in  a  hut  that  costs  nothing  to 
build,  and  on  native  food  that  can  be  got  for  next  to  nothing  ; 
hoping  that  his  luck  will  soon  turn,  and  that  he  may  find  himself 
able  again  to  return  to  life  among  his  fellows  and  to  European 
food.  He  invests  his  remaining  cash  in  trading-goods,  in  the 
ho{>e  thereby  of  making  something  in  the  meanwhile.  A  fire, 
thieves,  or  mismanagement,  put  an  end  to  his  venture.  He  finds 
it  easier  to  obtain  food  by  living  nearer  to  a  village,  and  he  moves 
his  quarters. 

Before  long  he  becomes  inured  to  the  life  ;  hope  deferred  has 
made  him  give  up  in  despair  the  thought  of  living  as  a  white 
man  again.  His  loneliness  and  the  want  of  something  that  he 
can  call  his  own,  someone  to  talk  to  when  the  sun  sinks,  someone 
to  nurse  him  through  his  bouts  of  recurring  malaria,  makes  him 
take  a  native  wife  ;  his  last  shillings  go  to  pay  the  lobola  to  her 
father  ;  and  he  settles  down  to  an  existence  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  men  and  women  around  him.  Let  those  who  have 
not  experienced  the  loneliness  and  despair  of  the  failure  refrain 
from  casting  the  first  stone. 

The  act  of  the  fallen  man  at  once  has  its  effect  on  the  prestige 
of  the  ruling  race.  The  native  is  very  human,  and  with  all  a 
human  being’s  urge  to  laugh  at  misfortune  ;  it  tickles  his  vanity 
to  see  one  of  his  overlords’  tribe  in  a  position  of  degradation. 
The  contempt  extends  itself  ;  he  is  able  every  day  to  be  insolent 
to  a  white  man,  and  that  insolence  is  not  dropped  when  he  comes 
in  contact  with  other  men  of  the  same  race.  Familiarity  is 
delivered  of  its  proverbial  child.  Moving  about  in  the  wild 
areas,  when  I  encountered  one  of  the  villages  where  there  was  a 
white-man -turned-black  in  residence,  I  was  assured  of  the  fact 
in  the  first  few  seconds  ;  the  whole  attitude  of  the  natives  was 
different.  Instead  of  the  usual  courtesy  and  friendliness  of  the 
savage,  I  was  greeted  with  surliness  and  insolence  ;  an  atmos¬ 
phere  which  needed  sharp  and  perhaps  high-handed  physical 
action  effectually  to  dispel. 

To  see,  as  I  have,  an  unshaven  and  haggard-eyed  white  man 
squatting  amid  a  crowd  of  natives  round  a  cooking-pot  filled 
with  stiff  porridge,  feeding  himself  with  his  fingers  like  his  com¬ 
panions  and  gulping  down  the  viscid  food  greedily  lest  the 
natives  should  obtain  an  unfair  proportion,  is  to  see  one  of  the 
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saddest  sights  in  the  world.  It  is  the  epitome  of  hopelessness, 
the  very  bottom  rung  of  the  social  ladder. 

What  have  I  done  in  such  cases  ?  Nothing.  When  a  man 
has  reached  that  stage  he  has  become  a  native  in  all  but  colour  ; 
indeed  he  has  become  far  lower  than  the  savage  in  outlook  and 
culture.  Only  to  take  him  right  away  from  his  surroundings 
would  have  been  any  good,  and  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  do  so. 
An  invitation  to  a  meal  in  my  camp  would  have  received  a  snarling 
refusal ;  the  gift  of  some  European  stores  or  money  would  have 
been  to  enrich  the  natives,  who  would  have  taken  them  as  soon 
as  my  back  was  turned.  To  the  white  man’s  world  he  was  dead 
— and  buried. 

But  despite  the  internment  the  effect  remains  ;  the  moral 
effect  on  the  native  people,  and  the  physical  effect  in  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  snuff-and-butter  children.  And  the  life  of  these 
poor  half-castes  ?  About  the  most  hopeless  a  man  can  conceive. 
The  natives  despise  them  for  their  white  blood  ;  the  white  man 
for  their  black.  In  their  souls  have  been  born  cravings  that  can 
never  be  attained.  The  boys  fare  best ;  by  migrating  to  the 
distant  towns  they  may,  with  luck,  obtain  jobs  as  store-clerks  or 
mule-drivers  ;  but  for  the  girls,  almost  the  only  life  before  them 
is  that  of  prostitution  among  the  “  coloured  ”  riff-raff  of  the 
southern  towns  and  the  “  low  white  ”  of  the  big  mining  camps. 
Though  certain  societies  do  their  best  for  these  unfortunates, 
and  try  to  procure  them  honest  jobs  as  servant  girls,  their  efforts 
are  countered  by  an  insuperable  obstacle  :  the  utter  unreliability 
of  mixed  blood. 

The  remedy  for  the  problem  of  the  white  man  who  has  openly 
gone  native  is  not  easy  to  find  ;  and  that  of  the  man  who  covertly 
has  illicit  relations  with  natives  is  even  more  difficult.  In  the 
first  case  there  are  apparently  three  courses  open  to  the  author¬ 
ities.  One  is  to  arrest  the  individual  living  in  such  a  fashion, 
and  send  him  to  some  institution  until  a  definite  job  can  be 
obtained  for  him.  Would  that  have  the  desired  effect,  and  would 
any  employers  of  white  labour  apply  ?  The  man  who  has  lived 
with  natives,  and  as  one  of  them,  for  a  considerable  time,  is 
notorious  for  his  uselessness  ;  given  a  job,  it  is  more  than  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  would  drift  back  to  the  old  life  by  way  of  the  usual 
week’s  notice.  The  second  alternative  is  deportation  :  but 
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where  ?  Other  countries  would  not  consider  with  complacency 
the  introduction  of  undesirable  citizens.  And  the  third  is  to 
abandon  him  altogether,  officially  to  strike  him  off  the  list  of 
white  men  and  treat  him  wholly  as  a  native. 

In  the  Bechuanaland  case  previously  quoted,  Tshekedi  argued 
that  as  the  man  had  been  living  wholly  as  a  native  he  should  be 
amenable  to  the  native  code  ;  that  it  was  not  fair  that  he  should 
have  a  foot  in  both  camps,  and  have  the  advantage  both  of 
European  inununity  and  native  hospitality  and  tolerance.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  his  argument ;  and  the  knowledge  of  that 
official  severance  might  deter  a  number  from  following  the  path 
that  leads  to  the  communal  village  cooking-pot.  Yet  such  an 
irrevocable  edict  would  contain  many  injustices  ;  for  in  numer¬ 
ous  cases  it  would  be  a  punishment  not  for  crime,  but  for  sheer 
misfortune  and  bad  luck.  A  helping  hand  and  a  turn  of  Fortune’s 
wheel  would  once  more  raise  those  who  still  hate  the  life  and 
retain  their  longings  to  live  once  more  among  men  of  their  own 
colour ;  to  make  such  an  enactment  fair  each  case  would  have 
to  be  judged  on  its  individual  merits,  on  previous  conditions 
almost  impossible  to  elucidate  in  a  veracious  and  unbiased  form. 

The  question  of  the  other  case,  the  man  who  is  not  openly  a 
“  white  Kaffir,”  is  almost  impossible  to  touch  by  direct  action. 
Public  opinion  is  the  only  lever,  and,  owing  to  the  secrecy,  public 
opinion  loses  much  of  its  grip.  What  the  eye  doesn’t  see,  the 
heart  doesn’t  comprehend.  Nothing  is  inevitable  ;  but  the 
nearest  to  that  condition  is  the  complex  known  as  human  nature, 
which  has  remained  intrinsically  the  same  since  the  dawn  of 
time.  In  every  community  there  will  be  saints  and  sinners,  and 
every  gradation  between  the  two. 

Probably  the  only  measure  that  would  prove  a  wholly  effective 
check  against  white  going  black  would  be  the  segregation  of  the 
races  ;  a  remedy  that  is  totally  impracticable.  Nor,  even  were 
it  feasible,  would  it  be  desirable  from  many  aspects.  That 
being  so,  it  would  appear  that  the  evil  is  inevitable  ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  greatly  lessened  by  wise  and 
sympathetic  administration,  coupled  with  a  stronger  force  of 
public  opinion. 
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By  Thurston  Macauley 

“  f^ROHIBITION  may  have  been  decapitated,  but  its  head- 
less  body  will  be  walking  about  for  years  to  come  ”, 
was  the  grim  concluding  line  of  a  Washington  dispatch 
to  The  Times  when,  on  November  7th,  Utah,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio  joined  the  thirty-three  other  States  which  had  already  voted 
to  repeal  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  thus  providing  the  three- 
fourths  majority  necessary  for  any  constitutional  change. 

America  is,  indeed,  sorely  troubled  by  the  prospect  of  that 
spectre.  Her  people  are  now  wondering  whether  the  future  will 
really  bring  any  permanent  relief  from  the  chaotic  social  con¬ 
ditions  that  have  arisen  during  the  fourteen  years  of  that  once 
‘‘  noble  experiment  ”,  which  will  formally  and  officially  be 
declared  dead  after  December  5th,  when  the  last  of  the  thirty- 
six  States  ratify  their  wet  votes.  Prohibition  was  bad  enough 
— even  the  Drys  reluctantly  admit  that,  though  with  the  grudging 
reservation  that  it  was  never  given  a  proper  chance  ;  but  may  not 
what  follows  be  just  as  bad  ? 

Last  June  Mr.  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  in  this  Review,  saw  America’s 
return  to  beer  (to  be  sure,  only  an  innocuous  3.2  per  cent, 
beverage  was  then  legalized)  as  the  beginning  of  the'  end  of 
nation-wide  Prohibition.  But  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  could 
at  that  time  see  the  end  so  near  at  hand,  forgetting,  perhaps, 
that  America  is  a  land  of  sudden,  sweeping  changes  brought 
about  almost  overnight,  as  has  been  demonstrated  so  often  these 
lean  years  of  late,  when  men  have  gone  to  bed  wealthy  and  found 
themselves  practically  paupers  on  getting  up  the  next  morning. 
‘‘  During  the  next  ten  years  the  United  States  cannot  be  other 
than  an  enormous  social  laboratory  in  which  the  problem  of 
liquor  control  will  be  illustrated  in  all  its  aspects  ”,  declared 
Mr.  Ratcliffe,  and  it  is  with  this  thought  that  the  present  study 
is  chiefly  concerned. 
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Historians  of  American  Prohibition  are  in  danger  of  being 
completely  submerged  in  the  flood  of  books,  reports,  and  other 
publications,  to  say  nothing  of  the  countless  columns  in  the 
world’s  press,  setting  forth  views  for  and  against  it.  There  is 
no  middle  ground  between  the  two  fighting  fronts  of  Wets  and 
Drys,  only  violent  opinions  expressed  one  way  or  the  other. 
Prohibition  was  a  source  of  utter  bewilderment  to  the  English 
visitor  from  a  country  where  strict  licensing  laws  are  observed 
and  one  can  buy  drinks  only  at  certain  specified  hours.  It 
became,  for  awhile,  the  stock  joke  of  the  century.  That  may 
have  been  the  main  trouble,  that  people,  by  and  large,  refused  to 
take  Prohibition  seriously.  Drinking  became  more  widespread 
in  the  United  States  under  Prohibition  than  it  ever  was  before, 
chiefly  among  the  younger  people.  And  its  criminal  aspects 
grew  to  such  proportions  until  it  seemed  that  an  entire  nation 
might  almost  be  destroyed  by  a  Frankenstein  of  its  own  making. 

At  first,  not  even  the  crime  wave  was  taken  seriously.  Boot¬ 
leggers,  hi-jackers,  rum-runners,  racketeers,  gangsters,  and  other 
pests  found  themselves  given  more  space  in  the  newspapers  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  population  put  together.  Nor  was  this  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  sensational  press  ;  on  the  contrary,  those 
newspapers  which  had  always  been  looked  up  to  as  the  soberest 
and  most  enlightened  mediums  of  public  opinion  ran  the  yellow 
journals  a  close  race  (and  sometimes  won)  in  recounting  the 
exploits  of  an  underworld  that  was  no  longer  an  underworld, 
but  very  much  in  the  ascendant.  Perhaps  the  conservative 
editors  may  have  reasoned  that  all  the  publicity  given  the  crime 
wave  might  stir  its  readers  to  action  of  some  sort.  But  it  seemed 
only  to  whet  the  public  appetite  for  more  and  more  crime. 

Hollywood  was  quick  to  capitalize  this  appetite,  succeeding  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  North  American  continent  seemed  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  be  one  great  battlefield  of  crime  and 
corruption.  A1  Capone  was  deemed  worthy  of  a  full-length 
biography  which  became  a  best-seller  long  before  the  man  him¬ 
self  was  safe  behind  the  bars  of  the  Federal  prison  at  Atlanta. 
(He  was  finally  convicted,  not  for  the  reign  of  terror  he  inspired, 
but  on  a  technical  charge  of  evasion  of  income-tax  on  his  huge 
illicit  earnings.)  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  no  matter  how  many 
gangsters  were  suddenly  removed  from  the  scene  by  rival  gangs. 
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there  were  always  fresh  recruits  from  the  youth  of  the  land,  to 
whom  Prohibition  had  opened  up  a  quick  and  easy  road  to 
notoriety  and  fortune  ? 

Andr^  Maurois,  fresh  from  four  months  in  an  American 
university,  wrote  of  the  period  as  being  the  end  of  the  feudal 
age  in  the  United  States  : 

The  Chicago  racketeer  and  the  powerful  New  York  banker  are  feudal 
lords  who  do  not  wish  to  obey  any  other  law  than  their  own  wills.  Soon, 
inevitably,  the  American  State  will  impose  its  strength  upon  the  banker 
and  the  racketeer,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  in  the  United  States  the 
period  of  Cesar  Borgia,  of  Henry  VIII,  and  of  Machiavelli  over  again. 

Could  the  Government  do  nothing  all  this  time  ?  Well,  they 
were  spending  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  each  year  in  a 
futile  attempt  to  enforce  a  law  that  was  unpopular  everywhere 
and  that  few  had  any  intention  of  ever  obeying.  Many  courts 
were  notoriously  corrupt ;  criminals  who  were  apprehended 
escaped  with  light  sentences  or  were  set  free  through  the  clever 
manoeuvring  of  well-paid  lawyers.  The  people’s  attitude  seemed 
to  be  that  the  criminals  would  kill  each  other  qif  in  fighting  for 
supremacy  among  themselves,  so  why  should  we  worry  ?  Be¬ 
sides,  it  afforded  a  pretty  spectacle  for  the  populace,  like  the 
circuses  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  harmless  too,  except  for 
the  victims  of  gang  rule  and  the  occasional  bystander  in  the  way 
of  a  stray  bullet. 

Let  it  be  said  to  America’s  credit,  however,  that  she  saw  the 
writing  on  the  wall  when  it  eventually  came.  It  is  impossible 
for  anyone  who  was  not  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
kidnapping  and  murder  of  the  infant  son  of  Colonel  Lindbergh 
to  realize  the  instantaneous  and  far-reaching  effects  of  that 
dastardly  crime.  Young  Lindbergh,  by  his  inherent  and  naive 
modesty  as  well  as  by  his  courageous  lone  ocean  flight,  had 
carved  himself  a  permanent  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  country¬ 
men.  He  was  truly  their  national  hero,  and  one  doubly  hon¬ 
oured,  because,  instead  of  fame  going  to  his  head,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  public  idols,  he  invariably  did  his  utmost  to  run 
away  from  it.  It  is  poor  consolation  for  the  bereaved,  to  be 
sure,  to  say  that  a  tragedy  was  not  wholly  to  be  deplored 
if  it  achieved  in  the  end  any  useful  purpose.  But  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Lindbergh  child  was  not  in  vain.  It  marked  the  first' 
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definite  revulsion  of  the  American  people  against  the  appalling 
state  of  affairs  that  had  been  nurtured  under  Prohibition.  It 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  horror  of  what  they  had  previously 
countenanced,  or  at  least  preferred  to  ignore,  when  they  could 
not  laugh  it  off  **,  as  an  unpleasant  fact  that  did  not  immediately 
concern  themselves.  It  struck  at  the  very  hearts  of  each  and 
every  one  of  them,  and  in  so  doing  roused  a  nation  from  the 
curious  apathy  wherein  it  had  so  long  lain.  The  perpetrators  of 
this  crime  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  justice,  but  justice,  at 
least  in  some  measure,  has  been  brought  back  to  a  nation.  If  1 
have  dwelt  overlong  on  this  tragic  history,  it  is  because  its  sig* 
nificance  in  relation  to  the  repeal  of  Prohibition  is  not  fully 
appreciated  outside  the  United  States.  There  were  like  atroc¬ 
ities  before,  and  there  have  been  others  since,  but  it  was  this 
one  which  crystallized  public  opinion  to  an  amazing  degree. 
Incidentally,  new  legislation  has  already  been  passed  in  many  of 
the  States,  with  heavy  penalties,  in  some  instances  life  imprison¬ 
ment  and  capital  punishment,  for  kidnapping  or  attempts  at  kid¬ 
napping. 

Aiter  December  5th,  the  correlated  problems  of  liquor  control 
and  the  elimination  of  the  evils  of  national  Prohibition  will 
largely  be  handed  over  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  forty- 
eight  States,  to  work  them  out  themselves  as  best  they  can,  in 
the  light  of  their  own  individual  conditions.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  failure  of  national  Prohibition  is  said  to  have  been 
the  hopeless  inadequacy  of  a  Federal  system  to  cope  with  the 
widely  varying  sectional  differences  over  so  vast  a  territory  as  the 
United  States.  The  Federal  and  State  authorities  have  inces¬ 
santly  been  at  loggerheads  about  enforcement  and  other  issues. 
Now  once  again  Prohibition  becomes  a  matter  of  States’  rights 
and  local  option,  as  it  was  before  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
came  into  being.  There  were  dry  States  before  Prohibition,  and 
there  are  dry  States  today.  Which  is  confronted  by  the  greater 
task  after  repeal — ^the  dry  States,  in  keeping  out  criminal  activities 
or  the  wet  States  in  maintaining  a  firm  and  rigorous  control  of 
the  liquor  trafi[ic — cannot  be  predicted  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  However  one  regards  it,  all  of  them  alike,  it  seems, 
are  faced  with  a  common,  often  baffling,  problem  in  restoring 
order  out  of  fourteen  years*  chaos. 
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The  ultimate  success  of  repeal  was  assured  at  the  last  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention  in  1932,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  on  a  platform  which  included  a 
wet  plank,  but  one  pledged  to  promote  temperance  and  firmly 
ranged  against  a  return  of  the  old-time  saloon.  Previously,  the 
strongest  argument  against  repeal  had  been  the  possibility  of  the 
saloon  coming  back  and  regaining  its  former  stranglehold  on 
politics.  It  was  the  saloon,  more  than  any  other  single  factor, 
which  brought  about  national  Prohibition,  as  was  shown  by  the 
zealous  crusades  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  the  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  The  women  of  the  country  have 
always  bitterly  condemned  the  saloon,  and  they  sided  with  the 
Drys  to  be  rid  of  it.  So  did  Henry  Ford,  and  many  other  leading 
industrialists,  who  saw  the  working  classes  far  better  off  without 
the  “  poor  man’s  club  ”.  Intelligent  wet  opinion  argued  that 
the  speakeasies,  controlled  by  powerful  criminal  elements  openly 
flouting  the  law,  were  worse  than  the  saloons  at  their  worst  had 
ever  been.  But  the  saloon  was  dead,  and  therefore,  unless  the 
saloon  could  be  kept  dead  after  repeal,  the  controversy  seemed 
at  a  deadlock  over  two  evils. 

In  New  York,  the  night  of  November  7th  was  the  occasion  for 
a  mammoth  double  celebration.  Huge  throngs  gathered  in 
Times  Square  to  cheer  the  election  of  Mr.  LaGuardia,  the  anti- 
Tammany  candidate  for  Mayor,  simultaneously  with  the  final 
triumph  of  the  Wets.  New  York’s  boisterous  enthusiasm,  how¬ 
ever,  was  somewhat  tempered  a  few  days  later  when  the  New 
York  State  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board,  headed  by  former 
Police  Commissioner  Mulrooney,  announced  the  drastic  regu¬ 
lations  to  govern  drinking  in  the  State  after  repeal  until  April 
ist,  when  a  permanent  control  law  will  come  into  effect.  Bars 
are  definitely  ruled  out,  except  for  the  sale  of  beer  and  non¬ 
intoxicating  beverages,  because  it  is  felt  that  if  bars  were  per¬ 
mitted  the  bar-room  atmosphere  would  prevail,  and  even  if 
regulated,  virtually  amount  to  a  return  of  the  objectionable 
saloon.  Another  thing  that  undoubtedly  caused  the  decision 
against  bars  was  the  assertion  that  drinking  at  bars  has  shown  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  per  capita  consumption  of  liquor. 

Drinking  in  public  in  New  York  can  hereafter  only  be  done 
at  tables  of  hotels,  restaurants,  bona  fide  clubs,  railway  trains. 
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and  steamships,  where  food  is  served.  The  night  clubs,  antici* 
pating  a  new  revival  of  gaiety  after  repeal,  were  dealt  a  particu¬ 
larly  hard  blow  by  a  restriction  which  limits  drinking  to  estab¬ 
lishments  with  an  entrance  on  the  ground  floor,  and  visible  from 
the  street.  Many  of  the  resorts  of  midnight  pleasure  seekers 
are  now  installed  at  the  top  of  high  buildings.  Consequently, 
a  great  outcry  arose  from  the  night  clubs,  in  which  the  hotels 
and  restaurants,  especially  those  with  elaborate  bars  and  bar¬ 
rooms  in  readiness,  joined.  Strong  criticism  was  made  on  the 
grounds  that  the  restrictions  would  give  the  speakeasies,  osten¬ 
sibly  doomed  by  repeal,  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  encourage  the 
illicit  liquor  traffic.  (Many  of  the  speakeasies  which  have  built 
up  reputations  for  cuisine,  as  well  as  conviviality,  are  planning 
to  operate  legally  after  repeal  as  licensed  clubs  for  their  old 
clientele,  if  they  can  get  away  with  it.)  New  York  has  further 
ruled  that  purchases  of  liquor  may  be  made  for  cash  only,  with 
no  more  than  three  quarts  of  spirits  and  three  gallons  of  wine 
sold  to  one  person  at  any  time,  at  specially  licensed  liquor  shops 
under  State  supervision,  and  with  no  consumption  on  the  prem¬ 
ises.  Purchases  can  be  made  daily,  except  Sunday,  from 
nine  a.m.  to  eight  p.m.,  while  public  drinking  at  the  specified 
places  is  permitted  from  eight  a.m.  to  three  a.m.  on  week-days, 
and  from  two  p.m.  to  three  a.m.  on  Sundays.  Thus  it  is  only 
in  the  matter  of  hours  that  New  York  will  be  freer  than  London. 
New  York  will  punish  its  offenders  of  the  new  laws  with  penal¬ 
ties  ranging  from  fines  of  $200  to  six  months*  imprisonment. 

The  most  striking  of  the  new  liquor  control  Acts  so  far  adopted 
by  States  to  become  effective  on  repeal  is  the  Montana  law, 
following  the  general  recommendations  of  the  Rockefeller  Com¬ 
mission  for  eliminating  the  profit  motive  by  the  establishing  of 
a  State  monopoly  for  liquor  sales,  with  the  purpose  of  discour¬ 
aging  the  consumption  of  spirits.  There  the  liquor  system  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Montana  Liquor  Control  Board,  which  will 
operate  stores  for  the  sale  of  liquor  between  twelve  noon  and 
eight  p.m.,  except  Sundays  and  holidays.  Individual  permits, 
at  the  cost  of  %2  a  year — ^and  they  will  be  limited — are  required 
for  all  purchasers.  No  liquor  can  be  consumed,  or  opened,  on 
the  premises.  Delaware  has  also  authorized  a  State  monopoly, 

although  one  considerably  less  stringent  than  Montana’s,  with 
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licences  of  $i  a  year.  North  Dakota  has  authorized  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  municipal  liquor  stores,  but  allowing  only  one  for  a 
population  of  5,000  or  under,  and  two  for  a  population  greater 
than  5,000.  It  is  a  significant  feature  of  the  new  conditions 
that  none  of  the  first  twelve  States  to  pass  new  laws  controlling 
the  liquor  traffic  will  permit  drinking  on  the  premises  elsewhere 
than  in  bona  fide  hotels,  restaurants,  clubs,  trains,  and  ships  ; 
while  Connecticut,  like  Montana,  will  license  no  place  for  the 
consumption  of  liquor  on  the  premises. 

Certainly,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  saloon  will  not 
be  resurrected.  However  much  of  a  national  institution  it  may 
once  have  been,  the  American  corner  saloon  will  live  only  in 
legend  and  song,  and  in  whatever  nostalgia  for  the  old  familiar 
“  art  studies  ”  behind  the  long  bar,  the  double  swinging  doors, 
brass  rail,  cuspidors,  and  sawdust  on  the  floor,  still  lingers  on  in 
men’s  memories. 

The  sale  and  consumption  of  liquor  becomes  legal,  after 
fourteen  years,  immediately  on  repeal  in  at  least  nineteen  States, 
while  in  the  remaining  twenty-nine,  action  must  be  taken  either 
by  the  legislators  or  the  voters  to  repeal  existing  statutory  or 
constitutional  Prohibition.  Some  of  them,  perhaps  a  good  many, 
will  continue  dry,  at  least  for  awhile.  Both  North  and  South 
Carolina,  for  instance,  voted  against  repeal  on  November  7th  to 
keep  liquor  from  their  negro  populations.  The  potent  corn 
whisky,  known  as  “  moonshine  ”  or  “  white  lightning  ”,  long 
illegally  distilled  by  mountaineer  folk  in  dry  Southern  States, 
will  probably  be  in  greater  demand  than  before.  But  whether 
the  now  dry  States  will  elect  to  remain  permanently  dry  is  some¬ 
thing  that  only  the  future  can  tell.  Bootleggers  and  the  rest  of 
the  criminal  tribe  will  surely  be  driven  from  their  old  happy 
hunting  grounds  to  seek  new  fields  of  operation,  and  perhaps 
find  them,  in  dry  States,  unless  strict  precautionary  measures  are 
taken.  The  conclusion  of  the  Rockefeller  survey  that  State-wide 
bone-dry  Prohibition  will  fail  imless  it  has  overwhelming  public 
support  and  outside  protection,  has  called  attention  to  the  Federal 
Government’s  obligation  in  carrying  out  the  promises  of  the 
repeal  amendment.  The  debates  in  Congress  implied  that  the 
Government  would  back  dry  States  against  their  wet  neighbours 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Webb-Kenyon  Act,  whereby  the 
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Government  extends  its  authority  under  the  Inter-State  Com¬ 
merce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

To  drink  or  not  to  drink,  that  is  the  question  the  States  are  now 
deciding.  While  they  are  trying  to  make  up  their  minds  about 
it,  the  Federal  Government  is  considering  the  coming  repeal 
from  all  angles.  Five  agencies  of  the  Government,  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State,  Treasury,  Justice  and  Commerce,  and  the  Tariff 
Commission,  have  combined  to  draft  a  preliminary  report  for 
President  Roosevelt,  from  which  recommendations  will  be  form¬ 
ulated  for  Congress  when  it  meets  in  January.  Between  Novem¬ 
ber  7th  and  December  5th  the  nation’s  future  liquor  policy,  at 
least  so  far  as  is  possible  and  practicable  at  the  present,  is  being 
drawn  up  at  Washington,  so  the  wheels  of  a  reincarnated  industry 
may  begin  to  move  when  the  signal  is  given. 

The  problems  to  be  considered  in  that  all  too  short  space  of 
time  are  so  manifold  and  various  as  the  final  decisions  on  domestic 
and  import  duties,  the  regulation  of  importations,  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  warfare  against  illicit  liquor  traffic  and  smuggling,  and 
the  relations  of  the  dry  States  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  If 
the  new  duties  are  too  high,  the  bootlegger  and  smuggler  will  be 
given  a  fresh  incentive  to  keep  alive  their  nefarious  dealings. 
And  yet  the  Government  is  counting  on  considerable  assistance 
from  new  liquor  revenues  in  balancing  the  budget,  so  they  must 
be  high  enough.  (An  annual  return  of  at  least  $500,000,000  is 
hoped  for,  by  the  Treasury  officials,  from  legalized  drinking.) 
The  Coast  Guard  Service  will  be  used,  as  during  Prohibition,  for 
policing  the  sea  coasts,  in  order  that  as  much  imported  liquor 
as  possible  comes  in  through  legitimate  channels,  paying  the 
customs  duty  and  internal  revenue  tax.  Finland  has  recently 
been  having  almost  as  much  trouble  with  smuggling  and  boot¬ 
legging  as  during  her  period  of  Prohibition. 

Both  the  Federal  Government  and  the  individual  States  are 
endeavouring  to  see  that  the  repeal  of  Prohibition  will  mark  the 
birth  of  a  new  era  of  temperance.  Strong  drinks  are  definitely 
discouraged,  as  has  been  shown,  with  the  aim  of  developing  the 
nation’s  drinking  habits  along  the  lines  of  beer  and  wines.  The 
influential  bodies  which  have  worked  for  repeal,  such  as  the 
Association  Against  the  Prohibition  Amendment,  will  devote 
themselves  hereafter  to  the  cause  of  moderation  in  drinking. 
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Restrictions  on  liquor  advertising  have  already  been  decreed  in 
a  number  of  States,  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  newspapers, 
which  had  been  looking  forward  to  a  welcome  windfall  from 
space  sold  to  the  drink  trade.  Wyoming,  at  one  end  of  the 
country,  has  banned  such  advertising  “  in  any  manner,  shape,  or 
form  ”,  while  Connecticut,  at  the  other  end,  will  permit  it  only 
on  licensed  premises,  subject  to  its  drink  commission’s  approval. 

The  Government’s  liquor  policy  will,  naturally,  be  designed 
primarily  to  help  the  home  distilleries,  wine  producers,  and 
brewers.  Already,  the  vineyards  of  California  are  hives  of 
activity  after  somnolent  years.  French  vintners  have  protested 
against  the  use  of  the  names  of  such  famous  crus  as  Sauterne, 
Chateau  Yquem,  Chambertin,  and  others,  for  the  products  of  the 
American  grape,  but  their  greatest  indignation  was  at  the  listing 
of  an  American  Chablis  under  the  red  Burgundys  !  (I  have 
sometimes  wondered  what  they  think  of  a  beer  I  recently  saw 
advertised  in  France  under  the  fine  title  of  Chiteau  Robert.) 
Education  is,  indeed,  an  essential  in  the  trade,  as  well  as  among 
the  people.  Action  is  to  be  taken  against  the  Californians,  it  is 
learned,  by  the  Chambre  Syndicate  des  Vins  en  Gros  and  the 
ComiU  International  des  Vins.  Doubtless,  the  situation  will  be 
amicably  cleared  up  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  has  been  in  the 
British  Empire  wine  trade,  by  adding  the  word  ”  type  ”  after 
the  familiar  established  name. 

Mida*s  Criterion,  one  of  the  several  drink  trade  journals  which 
have  resumed  publication  in  America,  contains  a  picture  of 
President  Roosevelt,  with  the  caption,  ”  The  American  people 
salute  you,  Mr.  President  ”,  and  Mr.  Lee  W.  Mida,  the  editor, 
writes  : 

America  lifts  its  head,  fourteen  years  after  having  been  plunged  into  the 
"  noble  experiment  ”,  poorer,  sadder  and  wiser.  Its  treasury  has  been 
emptied,  its  manhood  debased,  and  its  laws  flaunted  and  ridiculed.  Famine 
and  idleness  have  taken  the  place  of  plenty  and  prosperity. 

Prohibition,  however,  can  no  more  be  blamed  for  the  present 
hard  times  than  its  repeal  can  be  expected  to  bring  back  pros¬ 
perity,  although  it  may  do  much  to  mitigate  present  conditions. 
America  has  finished  with  national  Prohibition,  but  her  great 
battle  is  still  ahead.  Zero  hour  is  December  5th. 


THE  ART  OF  NOEL  COWARD 


By  J.  C.  Furnas 

WHEN  his  Design  for  Living  opened  in  New  York  last 
winter,  the  speculators  were  dazzled  by  offers  of  one 
hundred  dollars  a  pair  for  seats,  a  sum  unheard  of 
since  the  depression.  That  was  shortly  after  the  film  version 
of  his  Cavalcade  had  earned  itself  the  title  of  the  most 
successful  film  made  in  America  since  the  depression.  The 
best  talking  film  ever  made  in  the  English  language,  said  an 
eminent  New  York  newspaper  reviewer :  all  his  colleagues 
wished  they  had  dared  to  express  their  enthusiasm  so  boldly. 
In  London  the  original  stage  production  of  Cavalcade  had  long 
since  become  the  spectacular  rationalization  of  the  new  English 
nationalism,  and  its  author  was  in  some  sort  the  unofficial  laureate 
of  the  Empire,  inheriting  large  portions  of  the  mantle  of  Rudyard 
Kipling.  Here  is  fame  that  can  be  stated  only  in  superlatives. 
Noel  Coward  has  become  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
English-speaking  show-world.  Ten  years  ago  George  Bernard 
Shaw  could  still  have  disputed  that  honour  with  all  comers  ; 
now,  in  Shaw’s  garrulous  old  age,  this  young  man  of  thirty-four 
stands  unchallenged. 

His  versatility  alone  brought  him  a  considerable  degree  of 
fame  some  time  ago.  He  can  and  does  write  all  kinds  of  shows 
with  egregious  success — farce,  comedy,  tragedy,  operetta,  spec¬ 
tacle,  revue  ;  on  occasion  he  acts,  sings,  directs,  with  great  com¬ 
petence.  It  is  literally  true  that  he  can  do  anything  in  the  theatre 
better  than  anyone  but  the  most  eminent  specialist.  Yet  he  has 
always  been  more  than  a  modern  version  of  Dion  Boucicault. 
His  sententiousness  takes  care  of  that.  From  the  beginning  it 
has  made  him  a  sort  of  tenor  Jeremiah  commenting,  not  without 
wit  and  with  an  appropriate  bitterness,  on  the  life  and  times  of 
post-war  youth.  As  a  member  of  the  notorious  younger  gener¬ 
ation,  describing  the  world  as  he  sees  it  in  that  capacity,  he  is 
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a  social — ^as  well  as  an  infant — phenomenon.  Taken  as  a  whole 
his  plays  have  been  an  indignant  case-history  of  these  quondam 
young  people  by  one  who  knew. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  his  works  will  ever  become  grist  for  the 
intellectual  mill  of  the  serious  dramatic  critic.  By  no  process 
of  enlargement  can  Noel  Coward’s  name  become  of  the  same 
order  of  importance  as  Andreiev,  Capek,  O’Neill.  From  the 
technical  point  of  view  he  is  little  more  than  a  highly  efficient 
workman,  defying  the  wooden  formulae  of  the  conventional  stage 
to  do  their  worst,  adept  at  shifting  emotional  gears  without 
jarring,  brilliant  in  the  field  of  brittle  dialogue.  He  is  a  super¬ 
lative  showman  ;  that  was  demonstrated  once  for  all  when  he 
cajoled  an  American  film  audience  into  weeping  over  Queen 
Victoria’s  funeral.  To  do  him  justice,  however,  one  must  grant 
him  that,  and  go  on  to  consider  him  as  a  lens  through  which  to 
study  the  post-war  world,  the  world  that  inspired  and  read 
Aldous  Huxley,  played  with  psycho-analysis,  experienced  the 
cults  of  jazz  and  drinking,  developed  an  unparalleled  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  got  bored  and  grew  older.  That  is  the  world  of  which 
his  plays  were  an  invaluable  cross-section. 

They  are  all  the  more  valuable  because  their  author’s  attitude 
is  sometimes  so  discontented,  not  to  say  agonized.  Almost  from 
the  beginning  Noel  Coward,  chief  patentee  of  the  dramatic  possi¬ 
bilities  of  his  times,  hated  what  he  was  dealing  in.  Not  all  the 
time,  of  course  ;  he  is  occasionally  subject  to  a  natural  clannish 
admiration  for  the  insouciant  glitter  of  jazz-age  high  jinks.  He 
can  be  almost  dazzled  by  the  smarter  aspects  of  post-war 
“sophistication”  as  if  he  had  borrowed  the  romanticizing 
spectacles  of  Michael  Arlen.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  element 
of  admiration  which  bewilders  the  spectator  when  Design  for 
Living  is  labelled  satire.  However  its  characters  malign  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  the  standard  Coward  types  of  Private  Lives ^ 
rather  more  sentimentalized,  and  their  creator  is  very  fond  of 
them.  Yet  this  comradely  enjoyment  of  his  contemporaries’ 
flippancies  often  carries  over  into  a  frenetic  horror  of  the  galvanic, 
tinselled  recklessness  of  the  world  that  succeeded  the  war.  It 
was  his  vibration  between  these  two  points  of  view  and  his  com¬ 
petence  in  expressing  both  which  made  him  versatile  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  technique. 
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So  that  the  author  of  Hay  Fevers  that  classic  among  modem 
farces,  and  Private  Liver ^  that  fond  study  of  hilarious  impro¬ 
priety,  is  also  the  author  of  The  VorteXf  the  most  neurotic  of  all 
the  plays  about  the  morning  after  the  world  war.  Beneath  his 
occasional  mask  of  gaiety  he  is  obsessed  with  the  spectacle  of 
post-operative  shock  as  it  affects  both  the  elder  and  the  younger 
generations.  Being  a  birthright  member  of  the  society  of  lost 
souls,  he  could  not  help  liking  some  of  its  aspects  and  gaily  com¬ 
prehending  what  excellent  raw  material  they  were  for  the  stage. 
Yet,  being  both  in  and  out  of  sympathy  with  the  ’twenties,  he 
could  never  avoid  nausea  when  he  really  looked  at  what  went 
on  round  him. 

Nausea  is  the  proper  word.  Anything  like  detached  dis¬ 
approval  or  congenital  lack  of  sympathy  was  necessarily  alien  to 
this  young  man  whose  catchwords  had  to  be  the  same  as  those  of 
the  jazz  age  he  was  born  to.  It  was  conveniently  true  that  he 
could  write  songs  which  the  jazz  age  would  like,  spin  dialogue 
of  the  sort  it  yearned  to  improvise,  tell  most  of  its  devotees 
more  than  they  would  ever  know  in  their  own  right  of  bars  and 
syncopations  and  amusing  promiscuities.  Nevertheless,  young 
Jeremiah  had  to  retire  to  a  comer  for  a  fit  of  revulsion  while  the 
party  was  still  in  full  career.  There  he  stood,  apparently  apart, 
but  still  committed  to  the  thump  and  wail  of  the  music,  the  haze 
of  smoke  and  alcohol,  the  short-haired  girls  with  boyish  figures, 
the  over-sleek  young  men.  His  jaded  nerves  were  still  jerking 
to  these  stimuli  even  while  he  loathed  the  whole  lot ;  a  slightly 
maudlin  frame  of  mind. 

He  tried  to  express  his  nausea.  He  kept  doing  things  like  the 
“  Dance,  Little  Lady  ”  number  in  This  Year  of  Grace ^  a  piece 
of  expert  expressionism,  shiny,  artificial,  armed  with  most  of 
the  terrors  of  nightmare  and  all  the  obvious  qualities  of  good 
theatre.  But  that  sort  of  thing  was  inconveniently  well  suited 
to  the  stage,  and  his  automatic  ability  as  a  showman  tripped  him 
up.  The  little  ladies  who  danced  so  wearily  and  painted  them¬ 
selves  so  horribly  were  amused  to  see  themselves  caricatured, 
regardless  of  the  artist’s  motive.  The  self-consciousness  which 
characterized  Mr.  Coward’s  generation  battened  on  being  con¬ 
spicuously  hated  by  one  of  its  own  ;  whence  arose  that  peculiar 
spectacle,  often  noted  by  commentators,  of  the  jazz  age  taking 
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Noel  Coward  to  its  bosom  even  while  he  reviled  it,  a  spectacle 
that  should  have  served  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  as  subject  for  a 
drawing.  In  the  United  States  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  had  the  same 
experience  in  a  smaller  way.  It  was  a  neurotic  world  which  Noel 
Coward  neurotically  loathed.  The  neurotic  is  always  talking 
about  himself,  always  dramatizing  himself,  always  guilty  of  an 
obscure  but  overwhelming  pride  in  the  symptoms  of  his  com¬ 
plaint.  The  whole  thing,  participation,  loathing  and  zest  com¬ 
plete,  is  just  what  you  might  expect  of  the  young  hero  of  The 
Vortex  if  he  had  gone  to  London  and  discovered  in  himself  a 
high  talent  for  the  theatre. 

The  conventional  approach  to  the  problem  of  post-war  behav¬ 
iour  was  in  terms  of  individualistic  freedom,  of  the  sensitive  soul 
revolting  against  the  outworn  taboos  of  a  world  that  had  died  in 
the  war.  In  his  apprentice  days  Noel  Coward  tried  his  hand 
at  that  sort  of  thing.  Easy  Virtue  might  have  been  a  novel  by 
E.  M.  Forster  dramatized  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham.  Yet  by 
the  time  the  jazz  age  was  in  full  swing  this  approach  was  an 
anachronism.  That  was  the  way  the  younger  generation’s 
elders  had  looked  at  things  ;  it  dated  back  to  the  times  when  no 
one  had  ever  heard  of  shell-shock.  It  was  artificial  because  it 
precluded  the  emotional  nihilism,  the  spiritual  sterility,  which 
the  younger  generation  devoutly  believed  was  at  the  bottom  of 
its  iconoclastic  antics.  Things  had  mattered  intensely  to  the 
Forster  type  of  heroine.  It  has  always  been  Mr.  Coward’s  plaint 
that  nothing  mattered  at  all  to  the  little  ladies  who  danced.  The 
chorus  in  Bitter  Sweet  sing  : 

“  We’ve  no  time  to  waste  on  Love  Ideals, 

That  which  to  our  senses  most  appeals 
Is  all  we  can  obey.” 

a  bit  of  rhyme  which  demonstrates  not  only  that  Noel  Coward 
is  no  Gilbert,  but  that  romance  is  dead  in  his  world  as  he  sees  it. 
His  contemporaries  no  longer  believed  in  even  the  successive 
disillusions  proper  to  heroines  like  the  heroine  of  Easy  Virtue. 
They  insulated  themselves  against  disillusion  by  denying  any 
possibility  of  satisfaction.  Noel  Coward  has  held  no  monopoly 
of  capitalizing  this  phenomenon,  but  no  one  else  has  made  it  so 
exclusively  his  property.  He  was  the  showman  who  has  most 
fully  exploited  this  modern  attitude,  constantly  exhorting  the 
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theatxe-going  public  to  step  up  and  view  that  wonder  of  the  world, 
the  completely  case-hardened  human  being. 

Romance  might  be  dead  in  his  world,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
dead  in  Noel  Coward.  It  remained  as  a  corroding  residue  and 
presently  began  to  eat  its  way  to  the  surface,  appearing  first  in 
the  mere  prettiness  of  shows  like  This  Year  of  Grace^  workman¬ 
like  musical  comedy  stuff  for  a  leading  lady  with  a  sweet  face  and 
a  mild  soprano.  Then,  in  Bitter  Sweet ,  it  cropped  up  as  a  curious 
nostalgia  after  the  days  when  love  was  love.  Here  he  confronts 
the  younger  generation  with  an  operetta  romance  of  the  approved 
type.  Being  completely  panoplied  in  cocktails,  jazz  and  dancing, 
they  miss  the  point  completely  ;  the  ageing  heroine’s  song  of 
love  is  immediately  converted  into  jazz  rhythms  and  the  younger 
generation  exit  in  the  throes  of  the  Charleston.  The  audience, 
however,  is  not  allowed  to  miss  the  point.  A  dozen  times  the 
distressing  contrast  between  Strauss’s  spacious  days  and  the 
degenerate  times  of  Irving  Berlin  flounces  across  the  footlights  into 
the  audience’s  laps  :  “You  none  of  you  know  anything  or  want 
anything  beyond  noise  and  speed,”  says  Lady  Shayne  to  her 
young  guests,  “  Your  dreams  of  romance  are  nightmares,  your 
conceptions  of  life  grotesque.”  If  you  dissect  away  the  lavender 
and  old  lace  from  Bitter  Sweety  you  find  a  young  romantic  seeking 
any  port  in  a  storm,  so  bewildered  that  he  is  able  even  to  believe 
that  the  year  1900  was  a  thing  of  candy-box  beauty.  Before 
Bitter  Sweet  he  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  moralist ;  after 
Bitter  Sweet  it  is  plain  that  his  outraged  feelings  were  the  sequel 
to  his  congenital  romanticism  and  he  shows  unmistakable  signs 
of  being  a  sentimentalist,  in  spite  of  his  own  assertion  that  his 
plays  display  “  a  distrust  of  sentimentality  amounting  to  hatred.” 

He  was  not  yet,  however,  wholly  committed  to  prettification. 
In  Post-Mortem  he  struck  his  highest  serious  note.  Appropri¬ 
ately  this  play  is  also  his  finest  piece  of  dramaturgy  ;  he  cannot 
help  writing  an  eminently  practicable  script  even  though  it  will 
probably  never  see  actual  production.  A  soldier,  mortally 
wounded  in  the  war,  dreams  in  his  brief  delirium  that  he  returns 
from  the  dead  in  the  year  1930.  He  discovers  that  what  has 
happened  to  those  who  survived  him  makes  him  glad  to  die, 
rouses  in  him  a  complete  and  sweeping  nihilism  which  commands 
respect.  His  fianc^,  regarding  him  from  the  inevitable  back- 
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ground  of  cocktails,  jazz  and  dancing,  twits  him  with  lack  of 
knowledge  :  “  You  haven’t  yet  found  out  about  everything  being 
a  bore  ”,  she  says.  His  best  friend  describes  things  for  him  as 
he  prepares  to  commit  suicide  :  ‘‘A  sort  of  hopelessness  which 
isn’t  quite  despair,  not  localized  enough  for  that.  A  formless, 
devastated  boredom,  everything  eliminated,  whittled  right  down 
to  essentials  which  aren’t  there.”  The  word  boredom  runs 
through  all  of  Noel  Coward’s  more  serious  moments.  And  so 
the  delirious  soldier  arrives  at  his  great  conclusion  :  ”  War  was 
glorious,  do  you  hear  me  ?  Supremely  glorious  because  it  set 
men  free  .  .  .  released  them  from  the  sad  obligation  of  life  in 
a  Christian  world  which  has  not  even  proved  itself  worthy  of 
Death.  .  .  .  England  now  can  only  recognize  false  glory.  Real 
England  died  in  defeat  without  pretending  it  was  Victory.” 

This  is  the  clue  to  Noel  Coward’s  latest  development.  The 
War  was  the  line  of  cleavage  between  a  world  that  might  have 
been  worth  living  in  and  a  w’orld  of  vicious  phantasmagoria.  By 
definition  such  a  place  is  intolerable.  The  jazz  age  may  serve  as 
anodyne,  even  for  those  who  loathe  it,  but  not  for  ever.  And 
with  the  death  of  the  jazz  age  the  despairing  prophet  of  the 
younger  generation  must  look  about  for  something  else. 

He  might  have  looked  forward,  like  so  many  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  toward  some  form  or  other  of  collectivist  future,  which 
might  be  exciting  to  build  and  tolerable  in  the  result.  But  that 
again  was  the  procedure  recommended  by  one’s  elders,  Shaw 
and  Wells  and  Russell,  for  instance,  and  so  anomalous.  The 
nihilist  of  Post-Mortem  could  not  look  hopefully  into  any  future 
populated  by  the  specious  swine  that  make  up  the  post-war 
human  race,  nor  could  the  sentimentalist  of  Bitter  Sweet  reconcile 
himself  to  the  grimness  of  steady  contemplation  of  the  economic 
and  social  future.  The  only  other  way  to  look  was  backward, 
clear  to  the  other  side  of  the  cataclysm  that  sapped  the  world  of 
significance.  He  had  already  played  prettily  with  the  notion  of 
a  time  when  young  people  were  still  capable  of  romance.  In 
real  earnest  he  had  intruded  the  patriotic  note  into  the  findings 
of  Post-Mortem — it  was  ”  real  England  ”  that  died  in  the  war — 
and  now  he  discovered  a  belief  that  pre-war  England  had  been 
immune  to  the  blight  of  boredom  and  contained  a  large  measure 
of  the  honesty  and  leisure  he  yearned  after.  In  this  pre-war 
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England  there  had  been  no  night-clubs,  no  jazz,  no  doles,  no 
aeroplanes,  no  cocktails,  no  demagogic  newspapers,  no  self- 
conscious  promiscuity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  had  been 
plenty  of  domesticity,  horses,  gentry,  romance,  peace  and  quiet. 
In  Cavalcade  he  takes  a  definite  stand  and  writes  his  tribute  to 
that  real  England.  Miniver  Cheevy,.  quite  possibly  with  more 
excuse,  dreamed  of  Thebes  and  Camelot  and  Priam’s  neighbours. 

The  showman’s  instinct  stayed  at  his  elbow,  of  course. 
Cavalcade  appeared  just  when  England  was  buying  British  and 
converting  the  domestic  debt  and  setting  up  a  tariff  wall  round 
the  Empire.  With  all  the  musical  and  spectacular  decorations 
that  this  most  capable  of  showmen  can  devise,  the  troops  embark 
for  the  Boer  War,  Mafeking  is  relieved,  the  Queen  is  buried  in 
impressive  pomp,  the  Titanic  sinks,  the  lovable  lower  classes 
disport  themselves  in  their  charmingly  vulgar  way,  young  love 
and  sentimental  tragedy  mingle  themselves  just  as  they  would 
in  a  world  that  would  not  bore  Mr.  Coward — and  then  the  War, 
smashing  the  pretty  transparency  into  such  sharp-angled,  brittle 
pieces  that  all  the  king’s  horses  and  all  the  king’s  men  throw  up 
their  hands  in  despair.  But  there  is  still  hope.  While  the 
inevitable  younger  generation  sings  that  it  has  the  Twentieth 
Century  Blues — from  the  inevitable  background  of  cocktails, 
jazz  and  dancing — the  ageing  heroine  drinks  a  New  Year’s  toast 
to  the  return  of  “  dignity  and  greatness  and  peace.”  It  is  at 
once  an  epitaph  and  a  promise  of  resurrection. 

Very  likely  there  is  no  more  truth  in  it  than  in  most  epitaphs. 
Nor  can  it  contain  much  more  valid  hope  than  most  promises  of 
resurrection.  But  it  is  the  answer  that  Noel  Coward  has  been 
looking  for  ever  since  he  found  that  his  contemporaries  frightened 
as  well  as  bored  him.  This  Jeremiah  of  the  younger  generation 
may  be  growing  older,  but  he  is  not  necessarily  growing  up.  So 
long  as  he  was  merely  wandering  about  a  world  of  expensive 
dust  and  ashes  and  finding  it  all  barren,  he  was  on  tenable 
ground  ;  but  this  resort  to  a  past  which  was,  in  the  memory  of 
half  the  people  now  living,  no  better  than  it  should  have  been, 
this  idealizing  of  the  smug  comforts  of  imperialism,  is  hardly  to 
be  believed.  That,  however,  does  not  impair  the  efficiency  of 
Cavalcade  as  a  show  ;  it  was  a  fine  parable  of  this  efficiency  when 
American  audiences  stood  up  for  ”  God  Save  the  King  ”  at  the 
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end  of  the  film  under  the  impression  that  it  was  “  My  Country, 
Tis  of  Thee." 

Only  in  terms  of  complete  desperation  can  one  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  tortured  nihilist  of  Post-Mortem  threw  his  whole 
heart  into  a  patriotic  pageant,  complete  with  love  interest,  brass 
bands  and  period  costumes.  It  must  have  been  any  port  in  a 
storm.  Noel  Coward  merely  fell  over  the  Edwardian  el's  and 
found  it  would  serve,  perhaps  attracted  by  the  recent  discovery 
that  it  was  quaint.  Certainly  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
implications  of  Cavalcade  are  intended  as  seriously  as  the  jangling 
writhings  of  The  Vortex  and  the  thorough-going  despair  of 
Post-Mortem.  The  only  other  alternative  is  the  belief  that  the 
author  had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  while  he  wrote,  which  would 
make  Cavalcade  both  an  appalling  cynicism  and  a  flat  denial  of 
the  axiom  that  no  dramatist  can  move  an  audience  without  being 
moved  himself.  Mad  as  it  sounds,  here  are  the  values  of  1905 
recommended  as  an  emollient  for  the  blisters  and  headaches  of 
1932. 

It  is  difficult  as  yet  even  to  guess  whether  or  not  this  moral 
Fascism,  this  sentimental  hankering  after  a  literal  status  quo  ante 
helium,  means  that  the  English-speaking  younger  generation  is 
going  to  turn  Fascist  in  whole  or  in  part.  There  are  undeniable 
analogies  between  this  sort  of  thing  and  the  psychological  pro¬ 
cesses  which  are  said  to  lie  behind  the  spread  of  the  Nazi  move¬ 
ment  in  Germany.  It  may  be  more  likely  that  this  is  the  point 
where  Noel  Coward  parts  company  with  his  travelling  com¬ 
panions,  where  he  ceases  to  be  the  contemptuous  spokesman  for 
the  generation  cut  loose  from  its  moorings  by  the  War.  But  the 
fact  probably  is  that,  as  a  unit,  the  younger  generation  has  ceased 
to  matter  very  much.  It  has  been  dead  these  five  years  at  least, 
although  some  of  its  members  do  not  know  it  yet.  Its  component 
parts  have  undeniably  aged  into  men  and  women  of  thirty-five. 
Some  of  them  took  to  drink,  others  to  one  form  or  another  of 
radical  social  interests,  still  others  really  grew  up.  There  may 
be  little  pertinence  left  in  either  Noel  Coward’s  loathing  of  the 
cocktail  era  or  his  revulsion  from  it  into  the  era  of  feather  boas. 
It  is  just  a  little  pathetic  to  see,  in  Cavalcade,  that  he  still  thinks 
in  terms  of  the  Charleston  when  he  contemplates  the  world 
about  him. 
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III,— AMERICA 

By  Milton  Waldman 

IT  is,  perhaps,  easier  to  discover  tendencies  in  contemporary 
American  than  in  English  or  French  literature,  because  so 
much  of  it,  and  that  largely  of  the  best,  has  been  clearly 
tendencious.  One  has  the  impression  in  England  and 
France  of  widespread  confusion  in  aim,  with  so  much  of  the  best 
talent  in  recent  fiction  devoting  itself,  out  of  a  mixture  of  weari¬ 
ness  and  uncertainty,  to  experiment  in  both  subject  and  form 
that  have  little  apparent  relation  with  the  classic  novel  in  either 
country.  This  tendency  has  already  been  ably  analyzed  by  my 
predecessors  in  this  series,  and  I  mention  it  here  only  by  way  of 
contrast  with  the  post-war  development  of  the  novel  in  America. 

Up  to  and  including  the  early  years  of  this  century  the  American 
novel  was  a  branch  of  English  literature  ;  truly  a  branch  in 
that  it  sucked  its  nourishment  from  the  same  roots  and  gave 
forth  a  similar  foliage.  Washington  Irving  might  fashion  into 
narrative  the  native  folk-legends,  Hawthorne  the  effect  of  Puritan 
political  hegemony  on  New  England  soil,  Melville  the  intercourse 
of  the  mariners  of  the  Eastern  seaboard  with  distant  oceans,  Mark 
Twain  and  Bret  Harte  the  comedy  and  drama  of  frontier  life  ; 
yet,  though  the  setting  was  American,  and  hence  to  an  English¬ 
man  strange,  there  was  nothing  essentially  unfamiliar  either  in 
the  matter  or  the  form.  The  dialect  might  be  strange,  but 
certainly  no  stranger  than  is  Thomas  Hardy’s  outside  Wessex. 
As  for  the  substance,  the  writers  were  in  their  outlook,  their 
codes  of  values,  their  characteristically  English  pre-occupation 
with  conduct  indistinguishable  from  their  fellow  novelists  in  the 
Mother  Country. 

Towards  the  turn  of  the  century,  however,  a  new  and  definite 
note  was  heard  in  growing  strength  and  volume.  Henry  James 
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and  William  Dean  Howells,  Edith  Wharton  and  Theodore 
Dreiser,  different  as  they  were  in  most  respects,  found  it  in¬ 
creasingly  inevitable,  every  time  they  took  up  pen,  that  they 
should  ponder  such  questions  as,  “  What  is  an  American  ? 
What  distinguishes  him,  qua  American,  from  other  folk,  from  an 
Englishman  or  a  European  ?  What  are  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  his  life,  what  has  nature  contributed  to  his  corporate  being 
that  differentiates  him  from  them  ?  ”  Howells  and  Mr.  Dreiser 
tried  to  answer  these  questions  by  putting  their  characters  against 
their  native  background,  James  and  Mrs.  Wharton  by  placing 
them  against  the  background  of  European  society  and  culture, 
but  all  four  were  definitely  conscious  of  a  difference.  Already 
there  was  an  American  problem — almost  like  a  Polish  or  Irish 
or  Jewish  problem — except  that  it  was  social  instead  of  political. 

Howells  and  Mr.  Dreiser  were,  as  novelists,  less  accomplished 
than  the  other  two  ;  yet  the  ground  they  ploughed  seems  to  me 
more  fertile  than  the  plots  so  elegantly  cultivated  by  Henry  James 
and  Mrs.  Wharton.  For  how  a  man  lives  out  his  life  against 
his  own  background  is  more  important,  as  far  as  it  goes,  than  how 
he  conducts  himself  against  an  alien  one,  be  it  ever  so  rich, 
subtle  and  spiritually  satisfying.  But  the  most  important  thing 
of  all,  I  take  it,  is  for  the  novelist  to  reveal  that  something  in  the 
soul  of  man  which  is  independent  of  all  background.  The 
social  setting  of  his  story  may  provide  a  sense  of  reality,  a  foil 
for  his  characters,  a  decor  interesting  or  beautiful  in  itself,  but 
it  cannot  assume  a  position  in  a  great  novel  of  equal  importance 
to  the  human  beings  with  whose  fate  he  is  concerned.  Yet  I 
feel  that  the  novelists  descending  in  a  line  from  Howells  and 
Dreiser  have  in  another  way  limited  their  goal  and  consequently 
their  attainment.  They  were  so  largely  occupied  with  back¬ 
ground  that  they  were  at  least  as  much  critics  of  men  in  mass 
as  creators  of  men  as  individuals. 

This  search  for  and  concentration  upon  a  single  broad  and 
elusive  thing  which  may  be  referred  to — unsatisfactorily — as 
Americanism  had,  however,  its  good  as  well  as  its  bad  conse¬ 
quences.  It  provided  significant  material,  organic  form,  coher¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Walpole  says  that  the  period  since  the  war  in  England 
“  has  been  a  period  of  novels  rather  than  of  novelists  .  .  .  ”. 
and  he  is  probably  right.  But  the  statement  could  not  be  made 
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of  the  same  period  in  America.  Sinclair  Lewis,  Joseph  Herges* 
heimer,  Willa  Gather,  William  Faulkner  and  at  least  as  many 
others  are  novelists  as  distinguished  from  authors  of  stray  novels. 
No  one  would  take  the  work  of  any  one  of  them  for  that  of  any¬ 
body  else  ;  what  each  has  to  say  in  one  book  is  merely  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  what  he  says  in  all  his  others,  and  not  a  dijfferent  or 
unrelated  thing  ;  nor  did  any  of  them  remotely  exhaust  his 
creative  impulse  in  any  single  work. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis’s  Main  Street ^  about  a 
year  after  the  war,  was  a  portent,  and  quite  as  much  for  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  instant  popularity  as  for  what  it  had  to  say.  His 
direct  forenmner,  Mr.  Dreiser,  had  until  then  been  unknown 
except  to  a  small  public  and  various  meddlesome  bodies  of  un¬ 
official  censors.  Main  Street  was  a  far  more  direct  and  vigorous 
onslaught  on  America’s  crudeness  and  smugness  than  were 
Jennie  Gerhardt  or  The  Financier  on  its  conventionality  and 
corruption,  yet  it  found  a  thousand  readers  for  every  one  of 
theirs.  The  explanation  is  not  to  be  found  primarily  in  the 
quality  of  the  novels  themselves — if  Mr.  Lewis  writes  better 
prose  than  Mr.  Dreiser  (and  that  is  not  saying  a  great  deal), 
there  is  far  more  humanity  in  Jennie  than  in  the  heroine  of  Main 
Street.  The  reason  for  the  enormous  success  of  the  younger 
author  and  the  neglect  of  the  elder  was  simply  that  the  former 
struck  the  mood  of  a  public  arrived  at  self-consciousness.  It 
was  ready,  even  eager,  to  hear  about  itself,  to  be  told,  in  its  own 
current  slang,  “  where  it  got  off  ”  in  the  eyes  of  the  author,  to 
learn  how  the  life  it  had  created  compared  with  an  ideal  or  even 
with  that  of  other  societies.  Mr.  Lewis  and  those  who  thought 
with  him  (amongst  whom  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken,  though  not  a 
writer  of  fiction,  stood  easily  first)  surveyed  America,  found  her 
manners,  customs  and  ideals  unworthy  of  the  astounding  oppor¬ 
tunities  with  which  Nature  had  blessed  her,  and  said  so  in  an 
unmistakable  voice. 

A  whole  school  of  literature  of  this  sort  sprang  up,  most  of 
whose  members  are  today  nearly  or  wholly  forgotten.  They  had 
in  common  a  tremendous  earnestness,  a  passion  for  political  and 
economic  reform — many  of  them,  including  Mr.  Lewis,  had  at 
one  time  or  another  been  disciples  of  the  formidable  Mr.  Upton 
Sinclair — and  a  distaste  for  the  canons  of  orthodox  English  prose. 
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This  last  deficiency  was  not  altogether  a  bad  thing,  in  so  far 
as  it  rose  from  their  desire  to  report  accurately  the  raucous, 
uncouth,  monotonous  noises  of  the  civilization  they  were  casti¬ 
gating  ;  and  to  that  extent  it  represented  a  search  for  truth. 
These  writers  also,  in  their  zest,  disdained  the  timorous  craving 
for  that  tepid  uniform  good  taste  in  their  houses  and  personal 
appurtenance  which  was  so  provoking  a  feature  of  the  lives  of 
the  classes  that  rose  to  luxury  ;  and  there  was  certainly  at  least 
more  health  in  the  rude,  jerky  prose  poured  out  by  those  prophets 
from  the  prairies  than  in  the  bloodless  decorum  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Interior  Decorator  or  the  guaranteed  impeccability  of 
the  Chicago  mail-order  house.  Later,  however,  this  prose 
was  to  grow  self-conscious  in  its  turn  and  experiment  on 
itself. 

Head  and  shoulders  above  the  mass  of  social  critics  who  wrote 
so  large  a  part  of  America’s  fiction  in  the  ’twenties  towered 
Mr.  Lewis.  With  all  his  irrelevant  indignation  (irrelevant  to 
fiction,  that  is)  at  the  abuse  of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  for  all  his 
ungainliness  of  style,  he  was  a  true  artist  capable  of  rising  to  great 
heights  when  the  poet  in  him  was  roused.  For  he  penetrated 
then  beneath  the  ugly  surfaces,  which  as  social  novelist  he  was 
exploring,  and  discovered  human  beings,  whom  he  loved  even 
while  he  chastised  them,  as  every  great  satirist  does. 

He  was  annoyed  because  Gopher  Prairie  failed  to  resemble 
architecturally  an  undefiled  Georgian  village  ;  that  was  childish, 
and  in  his  heart  he  knew  it,  for  he  knew  as  well  as  any  man  that 
those  Georgian  villages  would  never  thrive  again,  even  amidst 
their  native  wealds  and  moors,  except  in  the  picture  books.  But 
if  the  appearance  had  gone,  the  reality  might  be  created  anew  in 
a  different  form.  For  this  the  novelist  yearned  ;  and  he  knew 
that  unless  it  were  so  Gopher  Prairie  would  drive  the  last  trace 
of  those  villages  out  of  the  world,  to  the  eternal  calamity  of  the 
conqueror  as  well  as  the  conquered.  '  He  states  his  case  in  a 
passage  which  contains  an  astonishing  amount  of  his  essence, 
his  vision  as  well  as  his  naiveti,  his  awkwardness  together  with 
his  eloquence  : 

But  a  village  in  a  country  which  ie  taking  pains  to  become  altogether  stand¬ 
ardized  and  pure,  which  aspires  to  succeed  Victorian  England  as  the  chief 
mediocrity  of  the  W’orld,  is  no  longer  merely  provincial,  no  longer  down  and 
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restful  in  its  leaf-shadowed  ignorance.  It  is  a  force  seeking  to  dominate  the 
earth,  to  drain  the  hills  and  sea  of  colour,  to  set  Dante  at  boosting  Gk^pher 
Prairie,  and  to  dress  the  high  gods  in  Klassey  Kollege  Klothes.  Sure  of  itself, 
it  bullies  other  civilizations,  as  a  travelling  salesman  in  a  brown  derby  con¬ 
quers  the  wisdom  of  China  and  tacks  advertisements  of  cigarettes  over  arches 
for  centuries  dedicated  to  the  sayings  of  Confucius. 

Such  a  society  fimctions  admirably  in  the  large  production  of  cheap  auto¬ 
mobiles,  dollar  watches  and  safety  razors.  But  it  is  not  satisfied  until  the 
entire  world  also  admits  that  the  end  and  joyous  purpose  of  living  is  to  ride 
in  flivvers,  to  make  advertising  pictures  of  dollar  watches,  and  in  the  twilight 
to  sit  talking,  not  of  love  and  courage,  but  of  the  convenience  of  safety  razors. 

These  critics  of  America  naturally  drew  their  vision  of  civil¬ 
ization  from  the  past — from  Attic  Greece,  from  France  and 
England  before  industrialization,  and  by  these  standards  they 
measured  the  deficiencies  of  their  own.  Yet,  paradoxically, 
what  they  desired  for  America  was,  not  that  she  become  less 
American,  but  more  ;  they  believed  that  her  salvation  lay  in 
discovering  her  essential  self  through  self-examination  and  a 
proper  appreciation  of  her  past  rather  than  in  imitating  other 
societies,  whether  better  by  virtue  of  their  age  or  no.  For  the 
United  States  did  have  a  past  and  in  many  respects  a  splendid 
one.  Ultimately  this  school  became  so  fired  with  its  new 
nationalism  that  its  authors  and  reviewers  began  to  ask  of  a  new 
literary  product  not  “  Is  it  good  ”,  but  “  Is  it  American  ?  ” 

This  declaration  of  literary  independence  was  naturally 
directed  against  the  country  from  which  political  independence 
had  originally  been  achieved.  The  language  in  which  novels 
were  written,  the  traditions  upon  which  they  were  based,  the 
laws  and  largely  the  conventions  and  customs  by  which  their 
characters  moved,  were  all  English  ;  and  so  for  a  considerable 
time  it  was  felt  by  a  large  body  of  writers  that  the  diminution  of 
English  influence  and  English  traits  was  essential  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  truly  American  novel. 

This  liberation  was  difficult  to  arrive  at,  however,  for  the 
most  experimental,  the  most  revolutionary  writing,  like  experi¬ 
mental  and  revolutionary  government,  must  have  a  starting  point 
even  if  it  does  not  know  where  it  will  in  the  end  arrive.  Here, 
I  think,  lies  the  explanation  of  much  that  has  puzzled  the  ordin¬ 
ary  English  reader  in  recent  American  fiction ;  the  authors, 
turning  their  backs  on  the  recognizable  models  merely  because 
they  were  English,  dug  eagerly  for  roots  that  were  not  English. 
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A  great  many  of  the  younger  American  novelists  passed  their 
literary  apprenticeship  in  PariSy  and  it  was  there  that  they  dis¬ 
covered  the  alternative  influences  on  their  taste  and  style. 
France,  as  in  1778,  assisted  in  the  Struggle  for  Independence. 
Only  this  time  it  was  France  at  one  remove,  for  no  writer  of 
fiction  in  one  language  can  ever  really  discover  a  dominant 
influence  in  another.  Proust,  of  course,  had  his  effect,  as  he 
had  on  nearly  every  eager  young  novelist  in  the  Western  world, 
but  the  peculiar  fascination  was  exerted  by  older  writers  in 
English  who  had  so  long  worked  and  quarrelled  with  tradition 
in  the  French  capital  that  they  had  evolved  types  of  experiment 
peculiarly  their  own — Mr.  James  Joyce  and  Miss  Gertrude  Stein. 
There  was  something  invigorating  and  refreshing  to  young  people 
who  had  something  to  say,  and  were  convinced  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  significances  and  associations  of  the  English  language  were 
inadequate  for  saying  it,  to  discover  two  eminent  seniors  in 
letters  who  were  demonstrating  that  new  nuances  and  combin¬ 
ations  were  possible  with  the  old  words. 

The  effects  of  this  influence  were  not  only  marked  in  writers 
who  had  been  directly  exposed  to  it — writers  so  diverse  as  Mr. 
Ernest  Hemingway  and  the  usually  orthodox  Mr.  Louis  Brom- 
field,  who  had  long  lived  in  Paris — but  spread  to  others  who, 
like  Mr.  William  Faulkner  and  Mr.  James  Cozzens  (vide  his 
recent  novel,  A  Cure  of  Flesh)^  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  passed 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  lives  in  the  United  States.  What  that 
effect  is  will  be  recognized  only  by  those  familiar  with  the  Proust 
substance  cum  Joyce  or  Stein  method — that  sensation  of  looking 
at  characters  a  great  way  off,  whose  voices  and  gestures  seem 
remote,  yet  who  are  brought  physically  close  to  us  by  a  powerful 
glass  which  serves  simultaneously  as  a  screen  between  their  and 
our  reality.  This  method  is  not  conducive  to  popularity, 
otherwise  unfamiliar  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  of 
particularly  where  the  personages  and  the  scene  retailed  are 
the  most  important  of  contemporary  American  novelists,  Mr. 
Faulkner,  has  failed  of  wide  appreciation  in  this  country  because 
so  much  of  his  work  produces  that  particular  sensation. 

Mr.  Faulkner  has  published  five  novels,  all  of  which  are  laid 
in  the  Southern  states,  a  setting  much  less  well  known  to  English 
readers  than  the  Eastern  or  Middle  Western.  The  first  impres- 
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sion  that  these  books  convey  (apart  from  their  eccentricities  of 
language,  to  which  I  shall  revert  later)  is  of  an  intense  violence 
and  a  close  sectionalism.  Drunkenness,  the  most  brutish  lusts, 
lunacy  and  every  conceivable  crime  of  blood  make  up  the  action 
of  these  novels  ;  and  one  is  never  permitted  to  forget  that  all 
this  passes  in  one  small  and  restricted  locality  in  the  lower  basin 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Yet,  out  of  violence  that  is  at  first  sight  incredible  in  its  horror 
and  variety,  and  with  characters  as  grotesque  as  those  of 
Dostoevsky,  Mr.  Faulkner  has  contrived  to  fashion  novels  that 
are  as  genuinely  works  of  literature  as  they  are  unmistakably 
American.  Somehow  one  believes  that  all  the  bizarre  sequence 
of  idiocy,  incest,  suicide  and  greed  of  The  Sound  and  the  Fury 
are  natural  to  a  decadent  white  family  like  the  Compsons,  nur¬ 
tured  on  the  hatreds  and  the  ruin  of  the  Civil  War.  All  the  night¬ 
mare  of  rape  and  murder  in  Sanctuary  is  conceivable  in  a  com¬ 
munity  whose  rulers  descended  from  the  carpet-baggers.  The 
same  is  true  of  Light  in  August ^  the  latest  and,  I  think,  the  best  of 
Mr.  Faulkner's  books,  for  in  it  many  of  the  crudities  of  style  and 
of  factitious  melodrama  are  ironed  out,  leaving  a  novel  which  is 
notable  for  the  clarity  and  subtlety  of  its  narrative  and  for  the 
unsentimental  brooding  pity  that  lights  it  from  within.  And 
in  Sartoris  he  shows  that  he  is  capable  of  other  moods,  a  feeling 
for  heroic  family  memories  (such  as  the  reminiscences  of  the 
gallant  cavalry  General  Stuart  and  of  the  glamour  of  pre- 
Rebellion  days),  which  Miss  Gather  herself  could  not  have  sur¬ 
passed,  and  of  the  ability  to  draw  a  woman  of  wit,  nobility  and 
breeding  in  Miss  Jenny,  one  of  those  characters  whose  presence 
in  it  justifies  any  work  of  fiction. 

In  sum  Mr.  Faulkner,  with  less  social  consciousness  and 
perhaps  less  abs^-lute  genius  than  Mr.  Lewis,  has  advanced  further 
toward  the  pure  art  of  the  novel  which  is  to  be  grown  in  the 
soil  of  America.  His  sectionalism  is  a  virtue  rather  than  a  vice 
— Dickens  and  Hardy  were  none  the  less  English  for  being  so 
narrowly  occupied  with  their  respective  small  corners  of  England. 

His  style  exhibits  a  queer  mixture  of  influences.  Much  of 
the  dialogue  is  negro,  and  that  part  seems  to  be  excellent,  in¬ 
cluding  the  effect  of  negro  dialect  on  the  speech  of  whites,  both 
cultured  and  ignorant.  But  apart  from  dialogue  he  frequently 
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adulterates  his  own  narrative  style  with  solecisms  derived  from 
negro  speech.  Over  and  over  he  uses  “  like  ”  for  “  as  if  ”  in 
a  way  to  make  one  shudder:  “  He  continued  that  thick  move¬ 
ment,  like  he  could  neither  stop  it  nor  complete  it.”  He  invents 
compounds  like  a  German — ”  frictionsmooth”,  “  womenvoices”. 
And  every  now  and  again  he  writes  a  passage  which  distinctly 
echoes  Miss  Stein. 

While  one  school  of  novelists  was  subjecting  America  to  a 
merciless  scrutiny  and  trying  to  bring  her  to  an  understanding 
of  herself,  another  and  equally  conspicuous  one  was  withdrawing 
further  and  further  from  the  ugliness  and  turbulence  which  so 
fascinated  the  first,  in  order  to  create  worlds  of  romance  all  their 
own.  The  most  famous  and  talented  of  this  school  is  Miss 
Willa  Gather.  Mr.  James  Branch  Cabell  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Hergesheimer  were  pursuing  similar  ends,  the  one  in  fable  the 
other  in  history,  but  both  had  reached  their  maturity  earlier. 
Miss  Gather  enjoys  in  her  own  country  a  reputation  and  affection 
equalled  by  few  novelists  in  their  own  lifetime.  Her  earlier 
works.  My  Antonia  and  One  of  OurSf  though  laid  in  the  Middle 
West  where  she  was  born,  showed  little  of  that  impulse  toward 
social  analysis  which  was  to  characterize  the  novels  of  that 
section  a  few  years  later,  but  did  already  display  the  acute  delicacy 
of  understanding  and  the  exquisite  prose  which  was  to  distin¬ 
guish  every  line  she  wrote.  Perhaps  she  herself  felt  that  her 
powers  were  unsuited  to  the  immediate  world  about  her  ;  at  any 
rate  she  dedicated  them  henceforth  to  the  past,  and  from  The 
Lost  Lady  onward — that  little  classic  of  the  building  of  the  West 
— she  produced  a  series  of  small  masterpieces,  now  laid  in  the 
period  of  the  missionaries  in  the  South-west,  now  in  the  period 
of  the  French  domination  of  Canada,  now  in  the  New  York  of 
what  Miss  Wharton  calls  the  Age  of  Innocence.  No  American 
writer  of  this  generation  has  been  more,  or  more  justly,  esteemed 
in  England  ;  none  is  more  likely  to  live. 

Yet  one  cannot  help  being  disturbed  by  certain  symptoms  in 
her  latest  work.  The  artistry  is  still  intact,  the  content  becomes 
ever  more  ethereal.  In  these  studies  of  those  enchanting  men 
and  women  that  are  gone,  of  beloved  causes  that  are  dead,  these 
recreated  fragrances  of  forgotten  sentiments  and  societies,  there 
is  a  feeling  as  of  the  silver  waning  of  the  twilight.  The  texture 
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is  growing  thin  as  an  old  brocade,  though  the  colours  on  it  remain 
bright  as  ever. 

If  this  were  true  of  Miss  Gather  alone,  one  might  say  that  it 
is  the  natural  relaxation  of  the  artist  who  has  passed  her  prime. 
But  when  one  recalls  the  teeming  vitality  of  Mr.  Thornton 
Wilder’s  The  Cabala  and  The  Bridge  of  San  Lutz  Rey  and  com¬ 
pares  them  with  The  Woman  of  Andros^  which  was  equally  lovely 
in  language  but  appreciably  lighter  in  substance,  or  remembers 
the  inability  of  Mr.  Oliver  La  Farge  to  repeat  the  success  of 
Latching  Boy  or  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  specific  gravity  of 
Mr.  Robert  Nathan’s  delightful  fantasies,  one  begins  to  wonder 
.  .  .  May  it  not  be  a  law  of  literary  being  in  America  that  the 
novelist,  if  his  strength  is  to  flourish,  must  seep  himself  in  the 
whirling,  raucous  life  about  him  and  go  hunting  in  all  possible 
directions  for  a  means  of  saying  what  he  feels,  no  matter  how 
bizarre  or  ungainly  the  forms  which  call  him  ? 

Yet,  there  must  always  be  room  in  any  civilization  for  the  pure 
artist  whose  imagination  is  tempted  by  the  remote  in  time  and 
space,  and  whose  style  is  the  heir  of  the  best  traditions  of  his 
mother-tongue  ;  and  though  it  would  appear  that  the  tough 
excogitator  of  the  here  and  now  will  have  the  greater  influence 
on  the  American  novel  of  the  future,  yet  those  lovers  of  the  past 
have  already  left  that  future  a  precious  legacy. 
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By  John  Hallett 

Few  English  tourists  visit  Warsaw.  Distances  in  Eastern 
Europe  are  too  great  for  it  to  be  readily  accessible  and 
it  contains  too  few  historical  or  artistic  treasures  to  be  a 
goal  in  itself.  It  is  on  the  way  to  nowhere  except  Moscow  ; 
and  the  traveller  to  Moscow — a  being  sui  generis — is  usually  in 
so  much  of  a  hurry  on  the  outward  journey  to  reach  his  goal, 
and  on  the  homeward  journey  to  get  away  from  it,  that  he  seldom 
pauses  in  Warsaw.  Isolated  in  the  middle  of  a  gigantic  plain, 
Warsaw  remains  virtually  immune  from  the  foreign  sightseer. 

Though  not  a  traveller  to  Moscow,  I  happened  to  find  myself, 
towards  the  end  of  this  summer,  a  night’s  journey  from  the 
Polish  capital.  It  would  probably  never  have  occurred  to  me 
to  visit  it  but  for  the  recollection  of  a  period  spent  there  thirteen 
years  and  three  months  earlier — ^at  a  critical  moment  of  Polish 
history.  In  those  days  there  had  been  no  tourists  and  no  sight¬ 
seeing.  Now  I  wanted  to  “  do  ”  the  new  Warsaw  in  an  old 
way.  I  bought  a  guide-book  entitled  Warsaw  Seen  in  3  Dayf. 
It  was  written  in  the  strange  pidgin  English  peculiar  to  such 
productions,  and  designed  (one  must  assume)  to  amuse  as  well 
as  to  instruct  the  traveller.  It  breathed  the  full  aroma  of 
the  pushful  tourist  agency.  Thus  armed,  I  set  to  work. 

This  was  one  of  the  occasions  when  comparisons  are  not 
odious.  When  I  had  last  been  in  Warsaw  in  the  early  summer 
of  1920,  the  enthusiasm  roused  by  the  first  successes  of  the 
Polish  campaign  against  Kiev  was  at  its  height.  But  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  flags — and  Poles  are  naturally  lavish  of 
patriotic  adornment — could  not  conceal  the  plaster  that  was 
peeling  from  the  walls  of  most  of  the  houses.  The  Europejski 
Hotel,  where  I  stayed,  was  dowdy  and  carpetless,  and  the  brass 
door-handles  and  fittings  had  been  replaced,  during  the  German 
occupation,  by  a  nameless  Ersatz.  You  jolted,  in  dilapidated 
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old  Russian  droshkies,  along  streets  in  whose  better  parts  the 
cobbles  reminded  you  of  the  regular  undulations  of  a  swell  in 
the  North  Sea,  and  whose  worse  parts  recalled  a  stricken  battle¬ 
field.  Or  you  could,  if  you  preferred  it,  struggle  with  a  teeming 
and  unsalubrious-looking  horde  for  the  right  to  cling  by  one 
hand  to  the  already  overloaded  trams  which  staggered  through 
the  city  with  their  human  freight.  It  was  whispered  that  even 
these  electric  trams,  sordid  and  uninviting  as  they  were,  were  the 
result  of  German  enterprise.  Until  the  German  occupation  in 
1915,  horse  trams  had  been  the  only  form  of  public  transport 
in  Warsaw. 

The  contrast  between  May,  1920,  and  August,  1933,  is  an 
imposing  one.  The  principal  streets  are  now  as  smooth  with 
asphalt  as  those  of  any  other  European  capital.  The  paint  of 
the  Europejski  Hotel  is  almost  ostentatiously  fresh.  The  trams 
are  spruce  and  well-run,  and  have  the  emblem  of  Warsaw — 
an  extremely  buxom  siren — painted  on  their  side  ;  and  I  have 
even  seen  a  Polish  colonel — by  nature  the  most  superior  person 
on  earth — riding  in  one.  There  are  plenty  of  taxis,  rather 
self-consciously  decorated  with  a  border  of  the  Polish  colours, 
red  and  white  ;  but  in  Warsaw  the  horse  keeps  his  place  on  the 
streets,  and  the  droshky,  still  of  the  ancient  pattern  though  no 
longer  infested  with  the  ancient  grime  and  moth,  is  a  popular 
mode  of  conveyance.  Both  drive  recklessly — all  Warsaw  taxi- 
drivers  have  surely  been  trained  in  Paris  ;  and  the  only  advantage 
of  the  taxi  is  that  the  chauffeur  will  thank  you  for  the  exact 
fare  (in  few  countries  outside  England  do  taxi-drivers  expect 
tips,  at  any  rate  from  their  countrymen),  while  the  owner  of  the 
droshky  will  wail  the  inevitable  Proshche  Pan  after  you  whatever 
sum  you  tender.  But  it  is  only  his  little  way.  If  you  care  to 
purchase  a  smile  and  a  touch  of  the  cap,  they  can  be  had  for  an 
extra  nickel. 

The  one  thing  that  has  not  changed  is  the  dreadful  railway 
station.  It  is  the  same  as  it  was,  not  only  in  1920,  but,  I  should 
imagine,  in  1844,  quote  my  guide-book  with  all 

reserves)  of  its  erection.  It  is  merely  an  enormous  open  space 
with  railway-lines  running  into  it  and  low  platforms  in  between, 
faced  by  a  spacious,  low  and  shabby  waiting  room  and  booking- 
office.  There  is,  of  course,  an  explanation.  Warsaw  is  a 
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crowded  city  where  space  is  scarce ;  and  it  stands  well  above 
the  level  of  the  Vistula  and  the  railway  bridge  which  crosses  it. 
Some  day  there  will  be  a  magnificent  underground  station  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the  trains  will  enter  it  by  a  tunnel 
from  the  bridge.  It  is  a  grandiose  scheme.  The  Poles  love 
grandiose  schemes  ;  and  moreover  they  have  a  way  of  getting 
them  through.  Meanwhile,  the  old  station  stands — or  rather 
squats.  And  since  the  railway  station  is  the  first  sight  “  done  ” 
by  the  tourist  in  any  city  (unless  he  arrives,  as  I  did,  too  early, 
too  sleepy,  and  too  ill-tempered  to  see  anything),  the  impression 
is  apt  to  be  unfortunate. 

The  railway  station,  the  natural  starting-point  of  the  tourist, 
stands  on  a  broad  street  called  the  Aleja  Jerozolimska.  The 
Aleja  Jerozolimska,  which  despite  its  name  is  nowhere  near  the 
ghetto,  runs  straight  down  to  the  Vistula  and  the  great  Poniatowski 
Bridge.  This  magnificent  structure,  a  mile  long,  has  had  a 
chequered  career  in  the  past  twenty  years  ;  and  its  story  typifies 
the  vicissitudes  through  which  Warsaw  has  had  to  pass  during 
that  period.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Russians  when  they 
abandoned  Warsaw  in  the  summer  of  1915,  and  rebuilt  by  the 
German  army  of  occupation,  who  once  more  blew  it  up  on  their 
departure  in  1918.  When  I  was  in  Warsaw  in  1920  there  was 
still  an  aching  void  where  the  three  central  spans  now  stand. 
Those  who  think  of  the  crowded  Thames  and  Seine  bridges  will, 
however,  be  less  astonished  by  the  dimensions  of  the  Poniatowski 
Bridge  than  by  the  almost  complete  absence  of  traffic  (as  city 
traffic  goes)  on  it.  The  Vistula  at  Warsaw,  still  300  miles  from 
the  sea,  is  already  so  broad  that  no  city — not  even  the  Polish 
capital  with  its  million  inhabitants — can  bestride  it.  Warsaw 
is  virtually  confined  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river ;  one  dreary 
and  remote  suburb  alone  mars  the  rural  aspect  of  the  other 
shore. 

The  life  of  Warsaw  flows  not  across  the  river,  but  in  lines 
parallel  with  it.  The  Marshalkowska,  or  “  Street  of  the  Marshal”, 
intersects  the  Aleja  Jerozolimska  at  the  station.  It  contains  most 
of  the  big  shops,  and  may  be  called  the  Oxford  Street  of  Warsaw. 
Just  off  it  they  are  building  a  sky-scraper  which  has  reached,  or 
will  reach  when  completed — I  forget  which  I  was  told — sixteen 
storeys.  It  is  another  instance  of  the  taste  of  the  Pole  for  large- 
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scale  construction  and  for  having  the  biggest  and  finest  that 
Europe  can  show  ;  though,  in  Warsaw,  with  its  crowded  ground 
space,  there  is  perhaps  some  practical  justification  for  sky¬ 
scrapers. 

Nearer  to  the  river  than  the  Marshalkowska,  and  also  parallel 
to  it,  is  the  old  main  street  of  the  city,  the  Nowy  Swiat.  The 
narrow,  always  crowded  Nowy  Swiat,  with  its  little  cross  streets 
running  downhill  to  the  river,  is  Warsaw’s  Strand.  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  Warsaw  was  still  an  overgrown  village 
rather  than  a  city,  it  was  the  fashionable  street  and,  with  its 
continuations  in  each  direction,  it  still  forms  the  main  thorough¬ 
fare  through  the  city.  Like  the  Strand  in  former  times,  it  is 
the  link  between  the  old  town  to  the  east  and  the  modern, 
residential  West  End.  (Only  that  in  Warsaw,,  the  “  city  ”  is 
north,  and  the  “  west  end  ”  lies  to  the  south.)  Though  doubtless 
busier  than  ever,  the  Nowy  Swiat  has  about  it  a  distinct  air  of 
having  seen  better  days.  It  is  mainly  devoted  to  rather  third- 
rate  shops,  cinemas  and  caf6s,  one  or  two  minor  ministries  and  a 
surprisingly  shabby  and  dilapidated,  at  any  rate  to  the  outward 
eye,  British  Embassy. 

Prolonging  the  line  of  the  Nowy  Swiat  southwards,  you  soon 
reach  Warsaw’s  Avenue  du  Bois,  with  large  mansions  on  your 
right  and  pleasant  gardens  and  parks  on  your  left.  One  of  the 
latter  contains  what  must  surely  be  the  most  remarkable  monu¬ 
ment  in  Europe.  It  is  a  statue  of  Chopin,  on  whose  unresisting 
brow  a  weeping  willow,  with  outstretched  branch,  is  depositing  a 
wreath.  You  are  just  wondering  which  decade  of  nineteenth 
century  bathos  produced  this  strange  aberration  when  you 
read  with  amazement  from  the  inscription  that  it  was  erected 
less  than  ten  years  ago.  The  Poles  themselves  are  a  little 
ashamed  of  this  monument,  and  will  explain  that  its  erection 
was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sculptor  was  not  only  an 
artist  but  a  distinguished  patriot.  This  is  not  the  only  occasion, 
nor  is  Poland  the  only  country,  where  a  certain  mutual  antipathy 
may  be  detected  between  patriotism  and  taste. 

And  so  you  come  at  length  to  the  Belvedere  Palace,  built  in 
the  classical  style  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  for  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  brother  of  Alexander  I  of  Russia,  and  now 
the  residence  of  Marshal  Pilsudski.  The  exterior  is  plain. 
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dignified  and  unassuming  ;  the  interior  is,  naturally,  barred  to 
the  visitor.  Behind  it  is  the  luxuriant  and  delightful  Belvedere 
Park,  which  contains  two  eighteenth  century  palaces  of  the 
Kings  of  Poland — the  smaller  and  more  pleasing  of  them 
appropriately  called  “  the  White  House  ”,  in  view,  no  doubt, 
of  the  embarrassments  which  its  tenants  suffered  from  an 
undisciplined  Senate  of  Polish  nobles.  The  guide-book  describes 
it  as  “  representing  the  pure  Stanislas  August  style  I  am  not 
enough  of  an  historian  to  judge  whether  the  epithet  can  be 
properly  applied  to  King  Stanislas  Augustus  ;  but  it  hardly 
suits  the  architecture,  which  belongs  to  the  school  of  Versailles. 
On  the  way  back  to  the  centre  of  the  town  the  visitor  can,  by 
making  a  detour,  pass  the  Parliament  House.  Not  all  public 
buildings  in  Warsaw  are  beautiful,  but  most  of  them  are  imposing. 
The  Parliament  House  is  neither  beautiful  nor  imposing,  and 
might  pass  for  a  barracks  or  a  technical  school.  Something  of 
its  drab  ordinariness  seems  to  have  communicated  itself  to  its 
inmates,  whom  the  Marshal  treated  in  so  Cromwellian  a  fashion. 
You  can  visit  Warsaw,  and  even  spend  some  time  there,  without 
its  ever  occurring  to  you  that  a  Polish  Parliament  exists. 

But  the  genuine  historical  associations  of  Warsaw  are  to  be 
found  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city — and  not  all  those 
associations  are  ancient.  The  Nowy  Swiat  is  continued  north¬ 
wards  by  a  street  called  “  The  Cracow  Suburb  ” — a  name 
going  back  to  a  time  before  it  was  even  a  street ;  and  on  the 
left  (away  from  the  river)  you  soon  come  to  an  enormous  open 
space  which  has  recently  been  christened  “  Pilsudski  Square  ”. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  When  in  1920  I  stayed  at  the  Hotel 
Europejski,  whose  windows  command  the  Square,  I  looked  on 
to  a  massive  Russian  cathedral  of  blue  and  terra-cotta  brick 
with  gigantic  gilded  domes.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  decided 
to  remove  this  eye-sore  to  Polish  national  pride.  The  work  was 
not  easy — so  solid  was  the  structure — and  it  occupied  two  or 
three  years.  But  by  1924  the  engineers  and  the  Artillery 
between  them  had  completed  the  task,  and  conferred  on  the  city 
one  of  its  too  few  empty  spaces.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
who  has  travelled  round  the  fringes  of  old  Russia  will  be  tempted 
to  treat  the  demolition  of  this  and  other  similar  Russian  cathedrals 
(as  some  English  papers  have  in  the  past  attempted  to  do)  as  an 
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act  of  sacrilege.  No  religious  motive  presided  at  their  erection, 
and  they  had  few  religious  associations.  They  were  the  symbols, 
and  in  part  the  instruments,  of  Russian  rule  over  alien  races ; 
and  you  cannot  be  surprised  that,  when  those  races  obtained 
their  freedom,  they  made  haste  to  tear  down  these  symbols  of 
bondage. 

Across  the  Square  from  the  hotel  is  an  archway  (it  is  relatively 
modern,  but  you  can  think  of  the  Horse  Guards  in  Whitehall) 
connecting  the  Headquarters  of  the  General  Staff  with  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  and  under  the  arch  reposes  the 
Polish  Unknown  Soldier  honoured  by  a  perpetually  burning 
light.  The  only  other  place  where  I  have  seen  the  light  used 
for  this  purpose  is  at  Kovno,  the  capital  of  Lithuania.  Stories 
differ  as  to  which  country  borrowed  the  device  from  the  other ; 
but  it  is,  in  any  event,  an  example — less  rare  than  logical  people 
would  like  to  believe — of  arch-enemies  imitating  each  other. 
Personally,  I  found  this  method  of  honouring  the  dead  not  so 
much  solemn  as  oppressive.  The  human  mind  accommodates 
itself  with  difficulty  to  the  idea  of  perpetual  motion  ;  and  I  did 
not  envy  the  two  sentries  with  fixed  bayonets  appointed  to 
stand  and  watch,  for  hours  on  end,  this  eternally  flickering 
flame. 

You  pass  under  the  arch  to  reach  the  Saxon  Gardens,  the  only 
park  in  the  central  district  of  Warsaw,  and  surely  the  most 
frequented  park  in  the  world.  Although  it  is  liberally  supplied 
both  with  benches  and  with  chairs  (not  as  comfortable  as  Mr. 
Shanly’s,  but  they  will  pass),  you  will  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
on  a  fine  summer  day  in  finding  a  seat.  The  company  is  demo¬ 
cratic,  not  to  say  mixed.  Cheek  by  jowl  with  children  and  their 
mothers  or  nurses  who  might  have  come  straight  from  the 
Champs-Elys6es,  you  will  find  the  outpourings  of  the  Warsaw 
slums,  not  to  mention  scores  of  those  politely  importunate 
Polish  beggars — mostly  children,  I  regret  to  say — who  fasten 
on  you  like  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes,  and  who  cannot  be  dislodged 
by  any  weapon  at  the  disposal  of  the  foreign  tourist.  Thinking 
the  native  might  be  cannier,  I  asked  a  Polish  friend  how  he  dealt 
with  them.  He  seemed  surprised  at  the  question,  and  admitted 
that  he  had  never  thought  of  any  other  technique  except  to 
buy  them  off  with  a  few  grosch — representing  an  invisible 
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fraction  of  a  penny.  After  all,  the  Poles  have  not  been  brought 
up  on  English  history,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  know  what 
happened  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  when  we  treated 
the  Danes — on  a  more  expensive  scale — in  the  same  manner. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  ghetto.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  guide-book,  and  you  will  find  your  Polish  friends  chary  of 
directing  you  to  it.  You  get  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
skeleton  in  the  cupboard,  to  which  it  is  tactless  to  refer  in  the 
presence  of  the  family,  and  about  which  you  have  to  enquire 
furtively  of  someone  else  in  order  to  find  out  the  truth.  I 
cannot  imagine  why.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  “  sights  ” 
which  does  infinite  credit  to  Warsaw  and  to  Poland.  It  is,  so 
far  as  the  outward  eye  can  see,  a  thoroughly  clean,  orderly  and 
law-abiding  section  of  the  city.  Its  lay-out  is  somewhat  surprising 
to  the  foreigner.  The  streets  in  the  older  parts  of  Warsaw  (of 
which  this  is  one)  are  set  peculiarly  far  apart,  and  between  them 
run  deep  courtyards  surrounded  by  thickly  populated  tenements. 
These  courtyards  in  the  ghetto  are  veritable  Jewish  cities,  into 
which  no  Gentile  can  penetrate  without  a  vivid  consciousness 
of  his  foreign  status.  You  have  the  feeling  of  being  plunged 
into  an  alien  and  infinitely  old  world  of  which  something  more 
than  the  language  is  strange  to  you.  Throughout  the  week 
these  courtyards  and  the  streets  which  give  access  to  them  are 
filled  with  busy,  chattering,  gesticulating  life.  On  the  Sabbath 
everything  is  still.  Every  shop  is  shut ;  on  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  the  quarter  even  the  tramway  service  is  suspended. 
Here  and  there,  from  behind  closed  shutters,  proceeds  the 
unearthly  wailing  of  the  Jewish  religious  rite.  On  other  days  the 
ghetto  is  merely  a  section  of  the  ordinary  life  of  Warsaw ;  on 
the  Sabbath  there  is  something  uncanny  about  this  dead,  silent 
city  within  a  city. 

I  have  kept  to  the  last  the  gem  of  Warsaw — the  one  survival 
of  the  medieval  city.  The  “  Old  Square  ”  lies  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  north  of  the  “  Pilsudski  Square  ”  (you  pass  on  the  way 
the  well-proportioned  but  otherwise  uninteresting  Castle,  the 
official  residence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic),  and  is,  like  it, 
the  product  of  a  demolition.  Only  in  this  case  the  demolition 
took  place  in  the  i6th  century  and  the  building  sacrificed  was  a 
medieval  convent.  The  square  is  surrounded  by  what  the 
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guide-book  calls  “  well  preserved  middle-age  houses  ”,  which 
vary  in  date  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries. 
They  once  belonged  to  successful  Warsaw  traders,  many  of 
whom  boasted  a  Scandinavian  origin.  The  effect  recalls  that 
of  the  Place  de  I’Hotel  de  Ville  at  Brussels  or  the  old  market 
squares  in  some  of  the  German  Hanseatic  towns,  except  that 
the  brighter  colours  here  (rather  too  conscientiously  restored) 
present  a  slightly  exotic  effect  and  remind  us  that  we  are  several 
hundred  miles  further  east. 

You  cannot  sight-see  all  night  as  well  as  all  day  ;  and  in  Warsaw, 
which  is  at  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  central  European  time 
(corresponding  to  our  Summer  Time),  night  falls  early.  When 
I  was  there,  it  was  already  dark  by  eight  o’clock.  ”  At  the 
evening :  The  Great  Theatre  for  opera  or  balet  ”  advised  the 
guide-book.  The  Great  Theatre  is  unhappily  closed  in  summer, 
but  on  the  last  evening  I  found  a  theatre  doing  a  revue.  It  was 
a  good  mixed  show  in  which  one  did  not  lose  too  much  by  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  language.  For  the  Grand  Finale,  the  back-cloth 
represented  the  port  of  Gdynia  far  too  crowded  with  Dread¬ 
noughts  for  safe  navigation,  and  the  whole  company,  including 
the  Girls  ”  and  the  comic  Jew,  recognizably  attired  as  sailors 
(though  carrying  rifles),  chanted  with  tremendous  verve  a  chorus 
which  gave  its  title  to  the  revue  and  meant,  I  gathered,  ”  Forward 
to  the  Sea  1  ”  A  friend  who  was  with  me  told  me  that  he  had 
seen  the  same  turn  in  Posen  three  years  ago,  so  it  is  perhaps  a 
stock  act  which  managers  keep  in  cold  storage  for  the  silly 
season.  It  might  have  been  done  with  the  same  enthusiastic 
applause  at  the  Old  Middlesex  in  the  last  decade  of  Good  Queen 
Victoria,  or  even  at  the  Coliseum  in  the  days  of  ”  We  Want 
Eight  ”.  If  this  is  Polish  chauvinism,  it  does  not  look  very 
dangerous.  It  merely  strikes  the  blase  occidental  as  a  trifle 
old-fashioned. 

After  the  show  I  went  straight  to  the  railway  station.  I  had 
decided  to  return  to  England  by  sea  via  Gdynia,  spending  the 
day  in  Danzig  on  the  way.  Having  discovered  or  remembered 
that  Gdansk  was  Polish  for  Danzig,  I  thought  I  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  my  train.  After  five  minutes*  vain  search 
I  got  flustered,  gave  it  up,  and  appealed  to  a  porter.  I  was 
standing  within  a  yard  of  the  right  platform.  The  signboard 
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indicated  that  the  train  was  going  to  Ilowo  and  Mlawa,  Polish 
townlets  this  side  of  Danzig,  and  Gdynia  and  Hel,  the  Polish 
sea-board  towns  beyond  it.  Not  one  of  these  places  has,  at  the 
most  generous  estimate,  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  Danzig. 
But  a  Polish  train  is  too  proud  to  admit  in  public  that  it  is  going 
to  Danzig — or  even  to  Gdansk.  You  must  ask  a  porter  who, 
strange  to  say,  will  confess  the  shameful  truth  without  a  blush. 
So  I  left  Warsaw,  a  prey  after  all  to  some  of  those  political 
reflexions  which  I  had  been  determined  to  eschew  during  my 
visit. 


PRELUDE 
By  Conrad  Aiken 

Watch  long  enough,  and  you  will  see  the  leaf 
Fall  from  the  bough.  Without  a  sound  it  falls  : 

And  soundless  meets  the  grass.  .  .  .  And  so  you  have 
A  bare  bough,  and  a  dead  leaf  in  dead  grass. 
Something  has  come  and  gone.  And  that  is  all. 

But  what  were  all  the  tumults  in  this  action  ? 

What  wars  of  atoms  in  the  twig,  what  ruins, 

Fiery  and  disastrous,  in  the  leaf  ? 

Timeless  the  tumult  was,  but  gave  no  sign. 

Only,  the  leaf  fell,  and  the  bough  is  bare. 

This  is  the  world  :  there  is  no  more  than  this. 

The  unseen  and  disastrous  prelude,  shaking 
The  trivial  act  from  the  terrific  action. 

Speak  :  and  the  ghosts  of  change,  past  and  to  come. 
Throng  the  brief  word.  The  maelstrom  has  us  all. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 


A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 


SIR  JOHN  SIMON’S  gift  of  lucidity  is  a  national  asset 
which,  since  he  is  Foreign  Secretary,  becomes  an  inter¬ 
national  one.  It  says  much  that  in  the  debate  of  November 
7th  he  was  encouraged  to  lengthen  a  speech  which  had  already 
filled  three  columns  of  The  Times.  The  House 


Unanswered 

Questions 


of  Commons  also  proved  once  more  its  use  as 
a  platform  where  authoritative  exposition  can 


be  given  in  the  presence  of  authoritative  criticism.  As  a  result. 


this  country  knows  where  it  stands  up  to  the  present ;  and  so 


do  the  other  countries  affected.  We  know  what  the  Locarno 


obligations  mean,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  authoritative 
support  for  the  desire  to  recede  from  them. 

Nevertheless,  very  grave  questions  remain  unanswered. 
Locarno  pledges  the  countries  involved  to  joint  action  by  any 
one  of  them  if  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
Belgium  are  violated.  None  of  these  contingencies  is  in  sight. 
But  the  pledge  also  binds  its  signatories  to  maintain  the  de¬ 
militarization  of  the  Rhineland.  A  breach  of  this  obligation  is 
much  less  remotely  conceivable.  Suppose  that  a  complaint  is 
lodged  either  by  Belgium  or  by  France,  or  by  both  ;  England 
will  be  pledged  to  action  only  if  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  decides  unanimously  that  a  breach  has  been  committed. 
England  being  a  permanent  member  of  the  Council  can  by  its 
vote  at  any  time  prevent  unanimity,  and  therefore  can  avoid  the 
obligation.  But  Italy  can  also,  by  similar  action,  relieve  not  only 
itself  but  England  of  covenanted  obligation — even  if  the  voice  of 
England  in  the  Council  has  declared  that  steps  have  been  taken 
to  militarize  the  zone.  Thus  the  security  given  to  France  and 
Belgium  in  this  vital  matter  is  much  less  absolute  than  it  sounds  ; 
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and  if  the  case  arose,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  the  propaganda 
which  has  been  at  work  to  get  rid  of  the  obligations  which 
Locarno  imposed  would  be  loud-voiced  in  proclaiming  that  the 
Rhineland  was  none  of  England’s  concern. 

There  is  really  no  use  in  saying  that  we  ought  to  assume  that 
Germany  will  feel  honourably  bound  to  abide  in  this  matter,  or 
Where  other,  by  its  pledges  given  since  the  war. 

Germany  We  in  Ireland  have  been  taught  of  late  by 

Stands  accepted  leaders  to  deny  the  binding  force  of 

contracts  entered  into  by  nations  under  duress  ;  and  individually 
Irishmen  are  not  less  scrupulous  than  Germans.  All  these  later 
guarantees  will  be  considered  by  Germany  in  relation  to  the 
over-riding  consideration  of  military  necessity  ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  where  Germany  stands  in  that  matter.  Military 
necessity  does  not  begin  when  war  breaks  out ;  on  that  plea, 
Germany  prepared  and  organized  in  peace-time  the  invasion  of 
Belgian  territory.  Germany,  as  a  nation,  broke  the  covenant 
between  civilized  nations  and  let  loose  poison  gas  (the  world 
of  today  seems  to  have  forgotten  how  monstrous  a  disloyalty 
that  seemed),  and  though  she  acted  in  war  time,  the  pledge 
which  she  broke  was  given  in  perfect  freedom.  In  face  of  those 
examples,  who  is  going  to  doubt  that  Germany  will  deliberately 
evade,  so  far  as  can  be  done  with  impunity,  all  the  pledges  which 
may  be  plausibly  represented  as  having  been  extorted  by  force  ? 
For  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Germany  of  today  is  at  least 
as  militarist  in  temper  as  the  Germany  of  1914  ;  and  if  there 
were  nothing  else  to  go  on,  the  treatment  accorded  to  Mr.  Panter, 
a  journalist  imprisoned  simply  for  stating  that  he  saw  a  public 
parade  of  armed  men,  is  conclusive  that  the  present  rulers  of 
Germany  desire  (even  to  the  point  of  absurdity)  to  keep  Europe 
in  the  dark. 

What  then  emerges  from  the  debate  ?  Certainly  some  assur¬ 
ance  to  an  electorate  which  had  been  led  to  believe  that  England 
might  be  involved  in  another  continental  war,  by  the  operation 
of  a  covenant,  without  her  consent.  But  the  assurance  so  given 
to  the  electors  of  East  Fulham  is  anything  but  gratifying  to  the 
nations  of  Europe.  England  stands  steadfastly  by  the  League 
of  Nations  ;  she  rejects  the  idea  of  isolation,  but  is  regretfully 
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being  driven  to  abandon  the  hope  of  inducing  general  disarm¬ 
ament  by  example.  Mr.  Lansbury,  indeed,  holds  that  this 
policy  can  be  pushed  still  further,  up  to  complete  disarmament ; 
but  then  he  commits  his  party  to  the  view  that  there  must  be  an 
international  police  force.  Is  it  to  be  armed  with  batons  ? 
Mr.  Henderson  abstains  from  saying  anything  ;  he  wraps  him¬ 
self  in  a  Genevan  gown,  and  reserves  utterance  for  some  inter¬ 
national  pulpit.  But  he  probably  may  agree  with  Sir  John 
Simon  that  the  essential  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  pegging  away  at 
an  agreement  for  the  limitation  of  armament. 

Nothing  could  be  more  clear-sighted  than  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary’s  survey  of  the  past ;  but  he  turns  no  searchlight  on  the 
future.  It  was  stated  repeatedly  in  his  presence 
Uncertain  during  the  debate  that  Germany  is  re-arming 
Future  continue  to  re-arm  in  despite  of  every¬ 

body  ;  he  does  not  discuss  what  England’s  attitude  will  be  in 
face  of  that ;  or  rather,  he  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  England 
will  do  nothing  to  prevent  this  re-arming,  though  she  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  sanction  it  by  consent.  The  conclusion  to  which  I 
at  least  feel  myself  drawn  is  that  the  efforts  of  Europe  are  being 
misapplied.  For  one  thing,  in  this  prolonged  controversy,  all 
the  issues  are  perplexed  and  clouded.  Half  of  England  seems 
to  think  that  England  and  the  other  nations  bound  themselves 
to  disarm  when  they  had  disarmed  Germany.  The  truth  is,  of 
course,  as  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  pointed  out,  that  when  the 
letter  of  M.  Clemenceau  was  written  which  held  out  hopes  of  a 
general  reduction,  “  no  member  of  the  British  Government  res¬ 
ponsible  for.the  Treaty  of  Versailles  contemplated  that  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  armaments  could  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  reduce  the 
victors  to  the  level  of  disarmament  which  was  imposed  upon  the 
vanquished”.  The  French,  of  course,  were  no  more  likely  to 
think  of  such  a  thing  than  the  Germans  would  have  been,  if 
victory  had  been  theirs.  Yet  today  it  is  hopeless  to  labour 
towards  eradicating  this  false  impression,  and  at  every  discussion 
on  armaments,  Germany  will  be  vociferously  claiming  a  right  the 
existence  of  which  will  be  vociferously  denied.  There  is  no 
likelihood  of  agreement  in  such  conditions.  Again,  a  very  able 
letter  from  Sir  John  Thornycroft  to  The  Times  raises  the  ques- 
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tion  :  what  constitutes  disarmament  ?  What  are  the  armament 
firms  whose  suppression  is  demanded  ?  All  industrial  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  converted  to  the  purposes  of  modern  war  (he  gives 
half  a  dozen  instances) ;  is  it  proposed  to  control  industrial 
equipment  ?  Yet,  given  general  disarmament,  the  most  power¬ 
fully  organized  industrial  nation  would  have  a  crushing  military 
superiority,  provided  that  it  maintained  in  its  population  the 
habit  of  military  discipline. 


The  way  out  does  not  lie  along  these  lines.  Moralists  will  tell 
us,  quite  truly,  that  the  true  method  is  to  get  rid  of  the  will  to 
The  Will  to  ^  certain  point  the  League  of 

Peace—  Nations  has  done  this — a  fact  of  which  very  in- 

and  War  sufficient  account  is  taken.  For  both  in  France 

and  England  a  disposition  has  been  generated  to  regard  war  as 
uncivilized  and  degrading,  and  to  this  extent  both  the  nations 
are  handicapped  to  a  formidable  degree  in  their  dealings  with 
Germany,  even  in  time  of  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spread 
of  this  influence  has  led  to  peaceable  arrangements  among  groups 
of  the  smaller  States.  Contrast  what  has  happened  since  1919 
with  what  passed  among  the  victors  after  Turkey’s  defeat  in 
1912  when  Serbia,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria  flew  at  each  other  like 
quarrelling  dogs.  But  today  the  Little  Entente — not  all  of  whose 
members  were  Allies — has  been  consolidated,  while  Greece  and 
Turkey,  recent  enemies,  have  made  friends.  Broadly  speaking, 
in  most  of  Europe  today  the  will  to  war  has  been  replaced  by  the 
will  to  fight  if  you  cannot  avoid  it.  But  I  do  not  think  that  any 
one  would  hold  this  to  be  true  of  Germany,  any  more  than  it 
is  of  Japan. 

One  illusion  that  should  be  disposed  of  is  the  belief  that  all 
the  trouble  lies  between  France  and  Germany.  It  is  true  that 
Germany’s  anger  is  chiefly  directed  against  France,  but  very 
largely  because  France  will  not  allow  her  to  enforce  her  will  by 
threats  upon  her  eastern  neighbours.  It  is  equally  true  that 
France  is  impelled  to  this  task  of  protection  by  fear  of  what 
would  happen  later  if  Germany  got  a  free  hand  in  the  East. 
But  suppose  France  and  Germany  made  friends,  on  the  basis  of 
letting  Germany  rectify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  to  her  own 
liking,  what  then  ?  What  would  be  the  honourable  position  of 
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England  ?  and  where  would  be  the  League  of  Nations  which, 
sickly  as  it  is,  stands  for  a  forward  movement  in  civilization  ? 


On  the  whole  the  lesser  Powers  have  been  kept  out  of  war 
because  the  Great  Powers  let  them  understand  (through  the 
League)  that  none  would  be  allowed  to  gain 
the  ProUem  ^‘ivantage  by  war.  When  the  will  to  war  has 
assumed,  as  in  Germany,  the  guise  of  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  religion,  the  one  way  to  meet  it  is  to  set  up  a  solid  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  present  loose  voluntary  organization  of  all  connected 
with  the  League  gives  to  Germany  (as  it  gave  to  Japan)  the  hope 
of  driving  wedges  between  the  various  Powers — just  as  in  the 
old  days  baron  could  be  estranged  from  baron,  clan  from  clan  ; 
and  the  result  is  that  any  one  Great  Power  may  find  the  whole 
burden  cast  on  its  shoulders.  Let  us  admit  that  the  alternative 


— the  international  police  force,  recommended  by  Mr.  Lansbury 
— presents  great  difficulties.  Yet  the  French,  who  are  a  serious 
people,  want  it ;  and  it  is  at  least  a  new  line  of  approach. 

The  central  problem  is :  deliverance  from  fear,  which  in  its 
different  aspects  hag-rides  European  nations.  I  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  other  lenitives  which  could  be  applied,  with¬ 
out  making  new  wounds,  to  the  discontent  of  members  of  what 
is,  after  all,  our  common  civilization.  Nothing  rankles  so  much 
as  a  sense  of  injustice,  and  (to  leave  Germany  aside  for  the 
moment)  Hungary  feels  this.  In  the  Revue  de  Hongrie  M.  Gratz, 
once  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  puts  with  very  temperate 
reasoning  one  of  her  grievances,  which  unhappily  are  neither  few 
nor  slight — and  still  more  unhappily,  not  easily  redressed.  But 
since,  by  the  consent  of  nations,  Hungary  is  a  free  country,  a 
monarchy  by  its  own  free  choice,  is  it  reasonable  that  Hungary 
should  be  debarred  from  choosing  a  king  in  accordance  with  its 
traditional  allegiances  ?  What  proportion  of  Hungarians  desire 
to  choose  a  Habsburg,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  probably  many  more 
than  would  look  elsewhere.  Yet  in  effect  Europe  warns  them 
against  their  choice.  When  the  spokesman  of  Czechoslovakia 
emphasizes  the  danger  of  altering  boundaries,  we  are  bound  to 
listen,  because  we  are  all  aware  of  the  inevitable  difficulties  ;  but 
it  is  another  matter  when  the  Little  Entente  tells  Europe  that  the 
Habsburgs  must  be  for  ever  excluded  from  their  old  throne. 
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After  all,  is  it  commonsense  ?  Would  Germany’s  neighbours 
today  have  more  to  fear  if  a  Hohenzollern  instead  of  Herr  Hitler 
were  in  command  ?  Personages  who  inherit  the  old  dynastic 
tradition  inherit  with  it  a  strong  dose  of  prudence.  Their 
nationalism  is  likely  to  be  a  less  rampant  order  than  will  be 
found  in  the  man  whom  some  violent  popular  wave  of  feeling 
has  lifted  to  the  top. 


Moreover,  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  can  be  settled  quietly. 
It  would  be  splendid,  of  course,  if  we  could  have  a  general  assize 
of  Europe  at  which  the  whole  settlement  of 
1919-1920  could  be  peacably  reviewed  and 
revised  ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  describe  in 
advance  how  such  an  enterprise  would  turn  out ;  an  inter¬ 
national  football  match  in  which  after  some  fierce  collision  the 
crowd  invades  the  field  and  hunts  the  referee  would  be  a  mild 


image  to  evoke.  Yet  France,  England,  and  Italy  acting  together, 
could  easily  bring  pressure  that  would  silence  all  opposition  to 
such  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  Hungary — if  it  were  no  more 
than  public  declaration  of  Hungary’s  entire  freedom  to  choose. 

About  Germany  the  case  is  not  so  simple  ;  but  one  of  her 
grievances  is  seldom  mentioned  in  England,  perhaps  because  the 
redress  rests  mainly  in  English  hands.  But  in  a  letter  to  The 
Times  from  Cambridge,  Mr.  J.  H.  Watson  states  his  conclusions 
from  eighteen  months  spent  mostly  in  German  universities. 
“  If  ”,  he  says,  ”  the  insulting  clauses  of  the  1919  dictation 
declaring  Germany  responsible  for  the  war,  and  morally  unfit 
to  have  colonies,  were  struck  out  on  our  initiation  now,  it  would 
be  acclaimed  as  a  victory  for  Hitler’s  tactics,  but  it  would  cause  a 
change  of  heart”.  I  do  not  myself  see  how  we  can  alter  the 
verdict  on  responsibility,  but  the  other  matter  is  different.  No 
honest  man  will,  I  think,  argue  that  the  mandated  territories  in 
Africa  are  withheld  from  Germany  because  of  any  moral  defect 
in  her  ;  it  would  be  inconvenient  and  disagreeable  to  give  them 
up  ;  and  the  same  is  true  for  the  French  in  Togoland.  The 
price  of  peace  would  be  appreciable.  Yet  when  Baron  von 
Neurath,  in  his  violent  attack  on  the  League,  declared  that  the 
Colonial  mandate  system  was  “  only  a  disguised  form  of  annex¬ 
ation  ”,  his  phrase  had  an  unpleasant  ring  of  truth. 
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One  thing,  at  all  events,  is  certain.  The  country  is  disquieted 
and  does  not  know  where  it  is  going  ;  sick  to  death  of  conferences 
which  lead  to  no  results.  What  is  worse,  poli- 
M^Sarrwt  ticians  in  Europe  exaggerate  the  significance  of 
East  Fulham  and  the  subsequent  gains  of  Labour 
at  the  municipal  elections.  Frenchmen  talk  about  “  a  country 
of  weathercocks  ”,  and  are  none  the  less  perturbed  at  our  in¬ 
stability  because  they  have  just  upset  M.  Daladier.  But  it  is 
true  that  a  change  of  Ministers  there  means  very  little  alteration 
in  general  policy — as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  M.  Daladier 
remains  in  the  new  administration,  and  is  at  the  War  Office, 
keeping  his  eye  on  the  frontier  defences  which  he  inspected  at 
the  moment  when  Herr  Hitler  was  electrifying  countless 
thousands  in  Nuremberg.  M.  Sarraut  is  not  very  firmly  seated  ; 
and  there  are  predictions  of  rapidly  successive  Cabinets,  which 
may  end  with  M.  Daladier  back  at  the  head  of  a  National  bloc — 
or  possibly  M.  Tardieu — or  some  man  who  can  give  confidence. 
For  the  moment,  however,  M.  Sarraut  has  passed  through  a 
dangerous  crisis,  thanks  to  a  remarkable  and  very  moving  appeal. 
He  is  an  orator,  as  last  May  a  large  company  in  London  had  the 
chance  to  perceive,  when  he  was  the  guest  of  the  African  Society, 
and  said  felicitously  that  Africa  had  made  rivals  of  the  French 
and  English  and  then  turned  them  into  collaborators  ;  for  the 
entente  cor  diale  had  its  beginnings  in  Africa.  He  went  on  (in  a 
singularly  interesting  speech  published  in  the  Society’s  Journal) 
to  compare  the  French  attitude  and  the  English*  towards  the 
native  races  in  lands  where  they  exercise  European  rule.  But 
the  pivot  of  all  he  had  to  say  was,  that  the  collaboration  of  England 
and  of  France  was  ”  the  fundamental  element  of  freedom  and 
security  for  the  world  ”.  If  one  adds  to  this  that  the  orator 
hailed  Mr.  Kipling  (who  was  present)  as  “  le  plus  grand  icrivain 
colonial  de  notre  temps  ”,  and  showed  an  unaffected  delight  in 
thanking  him  for  the  ”  lifelong  companionship  of  Kim  and 
Mowgli  ”,  it  will  be  seen  that  M.  Sarraut  is  the  kind  of  French¬ 
man  to  whom  Englishmen  may  cordially  wish  a  full  share  of 
influence  and  fame.  But  whether  he  retains  office,  or  falls, 
there  will  be  no  essential  change  in  French  policy.  To  replace 
the  National  Government  here  by  a  Labour  one,  as  presumably 
East  Fulham  desires,  would  mean  change  with  a  vengeance. 
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In  England  we  should  note  that  recent  perturbations  have 
added  a  name  to  the  list  of  rising  politicians  who  count.  Mr. 

Anthony  Eden,  as  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  carries  more  weight  than  any  man  who 
has  exercised  that  office  since  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
Before  Grey,  still  within  memory,  though  it  is  over  fifty  years 
ago,  there  was  Dilke  ;  but  as  Mr.  Garvin’s  great  book  on  Cham¬ 
berlain  will  have  reminded  readers,  Dilke’s  position  was  won 
before  he  got  office,  and  only  the  Queen’s  prejudice  against  his 
very  abstract  preference  for  a  Republic  decided  that  he  should 
not  be  in  Gladstone’s  Cabinet  of  1880.  Neither  Grey  nor  Dilke 
was  much  older  than  Mr.  Eden  when  he  held  office  (Grey,  I 
think,  was  younger),  but  each  of  them  had  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  to  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  chief  being  in 
the  Lords.  Mr.  Eden  has  necessarily  been  always  second  fiddle 
to  a  most  accomplished  leader  ;  and  it  is  proof  of  the  importance 
now  attached  to  foreign  affairs  that  under  these  conditions  he  has 
been  able  not  only  to  earn  but  receive  such  general  recognition. 


America  at  last  sends  news  which  can  be  understood  by  the 
ordinary  non  -  stockjobbing  intelligence.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
accepted  another  “  token  payment  ”  on  account 
America  of  the  debt  and  observed  (with  a  handsomeness 
that  is  characteristic  of  him)  that  he  at  least  does 
not  consider  Great  Britain  to  be  in  default.  This  comes  very 
near  to  an  admission  that  the  debt  due  in  equity  cannot  be 
assessed  by  the  figure  nominally  due.  But  as  for  attempting  to 
settle  such  a  matter,  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  hands  are  much  too  full. 
He — as  incarnating  the  United  States — is  said  to  be  buying 
gold  ;  a  staggering  announcement,  since  they  were  supposed  to 
have  already  embarrassing  quantities  of  it.  But  it  is  a  new  plan 
for  making  the  wheels  of  commerce  go  round.  He  began  by 
telling  them  that  they  must — and  that  they  would,  if  everybody 
shouted  loud  enough  together.  Everybody  did  shout ;  but  the 
machine  rattled,  back-fired,  and  did  everything  it  should  not. 
Nearly  all  the  experts  who  have  been  teaching  Europe  to  manage 
European  affairs  have  been  recalled  to  take  charge.  It  would  be 
an  insult  to  offer  sympathy.  One  can  reflect  that  a  millionaire 
who  has  muddled  away  his  money  and  does  not  know  where  to 
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look  for  fifty  pounds,  seldom  in  practice  falls  below  the  cham¬ 
pagne  standard  or  drives  in  anything  less  distinguished  than  a 
Rolls-Royce. 


The  trouble  with  America  has  been,  of  course,  extravagant 
economic  nationalism.  They  would  not  buy  anything  from 
Economic  Europe  but  those  things  which  Europe  (except 
Natioi^tm  the  happy  seller)  would  rather  not  see  exported  ; 
in  EzceUis  from  first  folios  up  to  historic  portraits — of 
which  the  Holbein  Henry  VIII  is  likely  to  be  a  new  example. 
On  the  other  hand  America  has  been  tolerably  exempt  from  the 
much  more  ravaging  pest  of  ultra-nationalism  in  education. 
Here  (and  for  that  matter  in  economics  also)  vice  is  the  perversion 
of  a  virtue,  and  a  perversion  very  hard  to  avoid.  I  have  been 
reading  a  thirty-year-old  book  by  Maurice  Barr^s  called  Les 
Amities  FratifoiseSy  admirable  for  the  luminous  beauty  of  its 
style,  which  is  mated  with  much  tenderness  and  beauty  of 
thought.  It  sets  out  the  effort  of  a  French  father  to  form  his 
son*s  mind  by  those  images  and  suggestions  which  are  most 
proper  to  evoke  response.  For,  he  says,  “  you  can  only  give  to 
a  man  what  he  has  already  ” — quicken  into  life  what  lies  latent 
in  the  untilled  soil.  Loveliness  of  landscape  will  have  more 
power  on  a  boy  if  his  fathers  have  felt  it  before  him  ;  its  historic 
associations  will  stir  the  memory  of  depths  that  they  plumbed, 
heights  that  they  attained  to.  There  must  be  a  kindliness  in 
teaching  ;  a  child  must  be  given  the  contacts  in  which  he  will 
learn  where  his  nature  can  coimt  on  friends.  It  reminded  me 


of  a  very  different  book,  Mr.  L.  A.  G.  Strong’s  novel,  The  Garden^ 
which  describes  the  growth  of  an  Irish  boy  bred  in  England  who 
knows  Ireland  only  in  his  holidays.  Here  there  is  no  purpose 
of  education  suggested  ;  the  response,  like  the  stimulus,  is  un¬ 
designed  ;  but  the  end  is  a  divided  allegiance,  for  the  amities 
engendered  first,  perhaps,  by  the  outlook  from  a  garden  across 
Killiney  towards  Bray  Head  (no  one  has  ever  painted  so  well  as 
Mr.  Strong  the  intricate  beauty  of  these  scenes)  are  reinforced 
by  instincts  that  in  the  child  answer  at  once  to  the  whole  Irish 
way  of  life,  and  that  in  the  growing  boy  lead  to  revolt  against 
English  criticism  of  it. 
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But  Mr.  Strong  (unlike  so  many  other  Irish  writers)  is  only 
concerned  with  the  amitUs  ;  he  lets  the  inimitids  alone.  M.  Barr^ 
cannot,  even  by  the  nature  of  his  purposes  ;  he 
is  training  a  young  Lorrainer  to  be  for  ever 
thinking  of  la  Revanche.  Well,  that  has  come,  as 
M.  Barres  encouraged  a  child  to  believe,  in  1903,  that  come  it 
would.  France  has  the  reward  of  her  most  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  spiritual  amitids  which  her  rule  generated  in  a 
century  and  a-half  were  strong  enough  to  resist  all  that  Germany 
could  do  in  nearly  half  a  century  of  control,  with  very  strong 
amitids  of  language  and  of  blood  ready  to  be  evoked  in  their  so 
largely  German-speaking  provinces.  It  must  have  been  true 
that  as  M.  Barres  said,  these  expatriated  Frenchmen  (perhaps 
because  they  were  Franks,  not  Teutons)  retained  their  common 
inheritance  in  “  the  mysterious  forest  of  the  dreams  of  their 
race”.  How  much  more  this  image  suggests  a  German  affinity 
than  a  Gallic  one  ;  yet,  he  could  say,  “  When  a  word  of  French 
is  heard,  ‘‘  il  y  a  un  bruissement  de  toute  Vdme  ” — every  leaf  in 
the  soul  rustles.  Europe  has  half  a  dozen  Alsace-Lorraines  to¬ 
day.  Can  Italy,  can  Poland,  can  Czechoslovakia  accomplish  in 
the  twentieth  century  what  France  brought  to  pass  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  ?  Can  they  create  a  new  and  lasting  spiritual  allegiance 
among  citizens  drawn  towards  another  centre  by  old  bonds  of 
culture  and  of  speech  ?  Not  so  easily,  for  the  idea  of  nationality 
is  formidably  in  the  ascendant  nowadays  ;  and  the  worst  is  that 
nobody  knows  clearly  how  the  French  did  it.  (They  even 
repeated  the  achievement  in  Savoy :  not  many  realise  that 
Garibaldi  was  bom  in  Nice,  by  birth  an  Italian.)  All  we  know  is 
that  the  thing  can  be  done  ;  and  also,  that  a  powerful  and  highly 
civilized  people  can  fail  in  doing  it,  as  the  Germans  failed  in 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  the  English  in  Ireland.  The  problem  is 
to  capture  the  imagination.  And,  at  a  glance  over  Europe,  we 
can  well  believe  that  President  Masaryk,  who  has  just  been  cele¬ 
brating  the  completion  of  fifteen  years’  quiet  achievement,  may 
create  amitids  more  binding  than  Chancellor  Hitler,  for  all  his 
well-staged  descents  from  aeroplanes  and  blare  of  loudspeakers. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  DECORATION 


by  R.  H. 

LE  MORTE  DARTHUR,  by  Syr  Thomas 
Malory.  From  the  unique  copy  of  the 
edition  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
in  A.D.  MCCCCXVIII  now  in  the  Ry- 
lands  Library,  Manchester.  Shakespeare 
Head  Press.  Two  vols.  Half  leather, 
£9  9s. ;  whole  leather,  £9  15s. 

THE  REVELATION  OF  SAINT  JOHN. 
With  wood  engravings  by  Blair  Hughes- 
Stanton.  Gregynog  Press.  £9  6s. 

EREWHON,  by  Samuel  Butler.  With 
wood  engravings  by  Blair  Hughes- 
Stanton.  Gregynog  Press.  £9  3s. 

THE  JEW  OF  MALTA,  by  Christopher 
Marlowe.  With  wood  engravings  by 
Eric  Ravilious.  Golden  Hours  Press. 
£2  12s.  6d. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  BIBLE,  by 
Walter  de  la  Mare.  With  wood  en¬ 


The  illustrator’s  art  is  a  more  com¬ 
plicated  matter  than  we  sometimes 
suppose.  When  we  say,  for  example, 
that  the  illustrator  may  set  out  to 
decorate,  or  to  illustrate,  or  to  combine 
these  two  procedures,  we  have  done  no 
more  than  name  his  activities.  Of  the 
three  activities,  pure  decoration  is,  of 
course,  the  simplest.  The  decorator  can 
work  in  relative  detachment  from  the 
text  of  the  book  which  he  is  decorating  ; 
he  need  only  know  the  size  of  the  page 
and  the  character  and  area  of  the  type  ; 
he  can  work,  that  is  to  say,  as  Holbein 
worked  when  he  drew  the  Cupid-laden 
frame  which  contains  the  title  of  A 
Remedy  for  Sedition  now  before  me,  a 


gravings  by  John  Farleigh.  Faber  &• 
Faber.  7s.  6d. 

THE  FARMERS’  YEAR.  Written  and 
engraved  by  Clare  Leighton.  Collins. 
105.  6d. 

FLORENTINE  NIGHTS,  by  Heinrich 
Heine.  Illustrated  with  pen  drawings 
by  Frederick  Carter.  Gerald  Howe.  85.^. 

BLACK  ON  WHITE:  An  arbitrary 
Anthology  of  fine  Drawing,  by  Arnold 
Haskell.  Arthur  Barker.  8s.  6d. 

UP  THE  ATTIC  STAIRS.  Written 
and  illustrated  by  Violet  M.  Macdonald. 
Constable.  7s.  6d. 

A  REMEDY  FOR  SEDITION  (1536). 
Reprinted  for  the  first  time  with  a 
Foreword  by  E.  M.  Cox.  The  Golden 
Hours  Press.  £\  I5. 


frame  which  might  have  done  service 
for  any  number  of  other  titles,  and 
which  had,  in  fact,  served  for  an  edition 
of  Chaucer  in  1532 — a  few  years  before 
the  original  edition  of  A  Remedy  for 
Sedition.  The  illustrator  who  thus 
sets  out  purely  to  decorate,  stands 
resolutely  the  whole  time  within  his 
own  domain ;  he  seeks  no  contact 
with  his  neighbour,  the  author,  or  with 
the  product  of  his  neighbour’s  land. 
But  the  illustrator  who  sets  out  to 
illustrate  is  engaged  in  a  more  complex 
activity,  because  he  is  concerned  to 
produce  images  which  are  partly  the 
author’s  creation  and  partly  his  own. 
And  the  illustrator  who  sets  out  both 
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to  illustrate  and  decorate  is  engaged  in  text  as  an  excuse  for  recording  certain 


a  still  more  complex  activity,  because 
the  fruit,  as  it  were,  which  he  aims  at 
producing,  is  to  contain  the  maximum 
virtue  of  his  own  land  and  of  the  land 
owned  by  his  neighbour  the  author. 

Theoretically,  the  ideal  condition  would 
seem  at  first  glance  to  be  that  which 
occurs  in  The  Farmers’  Year  and  Up 
the  Attic  Stairs  among  the  books  before 
me.  For  in  both  these  cases  the  authoress 
has  made  her  own  illustrations,  so  that 
text  and  illustrations — in  so  far  as 
both  are  original — are  the  product  of 
one  body  of  experience  and  of  one 
spirit.  But  against  this  we  have  to  set 
the  ancient  truism  that  two  heads  are 
better  than  one  (unless  the  owners  of 
the  heads  are  at  loggerheads),  because 
one  body  of  experience  and  one  human 
spirit  may  be  spiritually  fertilized  by 
contact  with  other  experience  and  other 
spirits. 

The  decorator  who  treats  the  text  like 
a  Victorian  child,  to  be  seen  and  not 
heard,  or  at  best  allowed  to  speak  only 
when  spoken  to,  evades  most  of  the 
illustrator's  problems  and  limits  the 
range  of  his  possible  achievements.  The 
illustrator,  who  completely  subordinates 
his  own  art  to  the  author’s,  and  makes 
himself  thereby  the  author’s  agent, 
similarly  excludes  himself  from  the  full 
possibilities  of  this  art.  It  is  only  the 
illustrative  decorator — ^who  faces  all  the 
difficulties,  who  desires  to  create  in 
contact  with  the  author’s  mind,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  spirit,  who  desires  to  take 
from  the  author  as  much  as  he  gives, 
and  to  give  as  much  as  he  takes — who 
can  compass  the  full  possibilities  of 
illustration. 

This  attitude  of  the  illustrative  decora¬ 
tor  provides  the  ideal  condition  for  the 
perfect  work. 

But  this  perfect  collaboration  between 
text  and  illustrative-decoration  is  very 
rarely,  of  course,  achieved.  In  most 
cases  the  illustrative  decorator  uses  the 


aspects  of  his  own  experience ;  in  most 
cases  he  says  to  the  spectator :  "  This 
passage  calls  up  this  pictorial  image  in 
my  mind,  and  I  don’t  care  a  button 
whether  the  author  had  a  similar  image 
in  his  mind  or  not.” 

Of  the  books  before  me,  some  are 
reprints  of  old  books  with  reprints  of 
old  illustrations ;  others  represent  the 
modern  style  in  Englbh  illustrative 
decoration  ;  others  again  are  illustrated 
by  artists  who  are  not  concerned  with 
the  modem  style.  Le  Morte  Darthur 
produced  by  the  Shakespeare  Head  Press, 
is  the  most  impressive  example  of  the 
first  class ;  to  handle  this  book  with 
its  scarlet  leather  binding  and  its 
scarlet  and  black  text  and  its  reprints 
of  old  woodcuts  is  a  precious  pleasure ; 
and  it  is  a  precious  pleasure,  also,  to 
read  it — since  old  English  of  all  periods 
has  its  charm.  The  Revelation  of  Saint 
John,  with  wood  engravings  by  Blair 
Hughes  -  Stanton,  is  the  outstanding 
volume  in  the  group  representing  the 
modem  style  in  illustrative  decoration. 
In  this  elegant  and  emotive  book  the 
setting  of  the  t5rpe  and  the  decorative 
effect  of  the  drawings  join  forces  to 
arrest  the  spectator  and  arouse  his 
emotions ;  and  I  feel  here  a  union  also 
between  the  image-content  of  the  text 
and  the  images  set  down  by  the  artist. 
Confronted,  however,  with  the  edition 
of  Erewhon,  produced  by  the  same  press 
and  illustrated  by  the  same  artist,  I 
feel  that  the  imaginative  experience 
recorded  is  nine-tenths  the  artist’s  ex¬ 
perience  and  only  one- tenth  Butler’s. 

These  books,  illustrated  by  Blair 
Hughes-Stanton  and  those  illustrated 
by  John  Farleigh  and  Eric  Ravilious 
{Stories  from  the  Bible  and  The  Jew  of 
Malta),  must  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  general  principles  of  the  modern 
style  in  illustrative  decoration.  Techni¬ 
cally  speaking,  that  style  is  based  on  the 
technique  of  wood  engraving.  The  wood 


effect  is  as  though 
he  had  drawn  the 
outline  with  white 
chalk  on  a  black¬ 
board.  If  he  wants 
to  give  the  figure 
some  solidity,  he 
has  choice  of  three 
procedures  :  he  can 
either  add  more 
white  lines  within  the 
outline  to  symbolize 
interior  forms,  a 
process  which  in  the 
end  will  convert 
the  black  figure  into 
a  grey  or  white  one 
on  the  black  back-  From  Stories  from  the  Bible. 
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engraver  works  not  with  black  on  white, 
but  with  wliite  on  black  ;  and  with  the 
aid  of  modern  tools  he  can  whiten  his 
blacks  into  a  variety  of  greys  with  differ¬ 
ent  textures.  He  is  thus  beset  by  certain 
difficulties  peculiar  to  this  medium.  As 
his  ground  is  black — and  there  is  no 
question  of  covering  it  o\er,  as  in  oil 
painting,  but  only  of  cutting  into  it  with 
white — his  first  prob¬ 
lem  is  how  to  use 
black  in  the  same  way 
that  the  draughts¬ 
man,  who  draws  in 
black  on  white  paper, 
uses  white,  i.e.,  not  as 
a  colour,  but  as  a 
symbol  for  space  and 
a  symbol  for  light. 

This  point  is  of  cen¬ 
tral  importance  for 
the  understanding  of 
this  new  style  in 
English  illustrative 
decoration.  In  wood 
engraving,  if  the 
artist  wishes  to  draw 
a  figure  in  outline, 
he  cuts  a  white 
outline  on  the  black 


ground ;  or  he  can  leave  the  figure 
black  and  cut  white  all  round  it,  so 
that  a  measure  of  solidity  is  obtained 
by  the  black  silhouette  against  the  white 
background ;  or  he  can  combine  the 
two  procedures  in  various  degrees.  The 
wood  engraver,  who  has  the  sense  of 
this  medium — the  artist,  that  is  to  say, 
who  can  justify  his  selection  of  a  medium 
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which  works  essentially  with  white  on 
black — will  be  very  shy  of  the  second 
and  third  procedures,  b^use  both  tend 
to  result  in  effects  of  black  on  white, 
in  effects,  that  is,  which  might  have  been 
achieved  by  other  and  less  laborious 
means — by  drawing  on  paper,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

The  basic  problem  in  wood  engraving, 
as  I  have  said,  is  to  produce  a  picture 
in  which  black  appears  as  a  conventional 
means  of  suggesting  space  and  light, 
and  not  as  a  colour  or  a  symbol  for 
darkness  ;  and  this  problem  includes  the 
use  of  white  as  a  conventional  means  of 
suggesting  form  and  not  as  a  colour  or 
as  a  symbol  for  space  or  light.  The 
wood  engraver’s  world  is  a  world  where 
both  space  and  light  are  black.  The 
moment  he  departs  from  this  concept 
and  conceives  a  world  where  either 
space  or  light  are  white,  he  is  false  to 
his  chosen  medium. 

The  dual  problem  does  not  arise  as 
long  as  the  design  is  restricted  to  white 
outlines  on  a  black  ground.  For  the 
spectator  is  here  confronted  with  a 
perfectly  consistent  language,  and  as  soon 
as  he  understands  it,  he  can  understand 
everything  said  in  it ;  and  no  difficulty 
arises  as  long  as  the  artist  never  uses 
white  as  a  colour  or  to  suggest  light. 
But  the  moment  the  artist  uses  white 
to  suggest  the  colour  white,  then  black 
becomes  the  colour  black  by  automatic 
attraction ;  if  he  makes  a  piece  of 
drapery  appear  white  (or,  of  course, 
grey)  in  colour,  then  the  figure  wearing 
it  instantly  becomes  a  negro  or  a  negress, 
or  at  any  rate  a  figure  with  a  black 
skin,  unless  all  the  undraped  parts  of 
the  figure  are  also  cut  into  white.  And 
the  moment  the  artist  uses  white  to 
suggest  light,  then  black  becomes  a 
symbol  for  shade ;  if,  for  example,  he 
uses  white  to  suggest  light  on  a  shoulder, 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  figure 
becomes  enveloped  in  a  tone,  which  the 
spectator  automatically  interprets  as  an 


effect  of  light,  because  the  moment  white 
isused  an3rwhere  in  the  picture  to  suggest 
light,  all  the  white  in  the  picture  tends 
to  have  that  significance. 

Thus  it  comes  that  when  a  wood 
engraver  cuts  white  all  round  a  figure 
and  also  cuts  an  effect  of  light  on  the 
shoulder — as  Clare  Leighton  has  done, 
for  example,  in  the  man  with  a  scythe 
which  ornaments  her  title  page — the 
result  is  the  effect  of  a  figure  in  shadow 
against  light,  A  silhouette  of  this  kind — 
whatever  its  merits  may  be  as  a  drawing 
— is  a  kind  of  negation  of  the  wood 
engraver’s  art,  because  it  asks  us  to 
accept  white,  instead  of  black,  as  the 
symbol  for  space  and  light ;  and  this  is 
disconcerting  for  the  spectator,  even 
though  the  engraving  within  the 
silhouette  may  conform  to  the  con¬ 
vention. 

The  modern  revival  of  wood  engraving 
for  illustrative  decoration,  which  was 
launched  by  Eric  Gill  and  Leon  Under¬ 
wood,  has  been  carried  on  by  a  number 
of  illustrative  decorators  who  have  many 
brilliant  qualities,  but  who  often  offend 
the  purist  amateur  of  wood  engraving 
in  this  way.  Blair  Hughes  Stanton,  to 
whose  exciting  work  in  The  Revelation 
of  Saint  John  I  have  already  paid  a 
tribute,  was  formerly  a  pupil  of  Under¬ 
wood.  He  compels  admiration  by  the 
vitality  of  his  work,  by  his  manual 
dexterity,  by  his  power  of  effective 
design,  and  by  the  industry  of  his 
collaboration  in  the  splendid  productions 
of  the  Gregynog  Press.  But  though  he 
generally  works  with  the  sense  of  the 
wood  engraver  within  the  individual 
silhouettes  that  constitute  his  pictures, 
those  pictures,  as  a  whole,  suggest  a 
white  world  with  black  objects,  not  the 
black  world  with  white  objects  which 
wood  engraving  presupposes.  John  Far- 
leigh  has  worked  within  the  genus  of 
wood  engraving  in  the  ornament  on  the 
title  page  of  Stories  from  the  Bible,  and 
in  the  designs  illustrating  "  Joseph's 
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Dreani  ”  and  “  Samson  ”  in  that  book  ; 
but  in  the  design  illustrating  “  The 
Finding  of  Moses  ”,  we  have  once  more 
the  effect  of  a  black  silhouette  against 
white  light  and  space,  which  makes  the 
spectator  ascribe  the  blackness  of  the 
figure  to  an  effect  of  shadow  or  to  the 
colour  of  the  figure’s  skin  or  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  causes  ;  the  artist’s 
defiance  of  his  medium  is  not  so  con¬ 
spicuous  here  as  it  would  otherwise  be, 
because  the  spectator  feels  no  disturbing 
incongruity  in  the  representation  of 
Pharaoh’s  daughter  as  a  woman  with  a 
dark  skin ;  but  it  is  there  all  the  same  ; 
and  I  must  add,  in  passing,  that  this 
artist  had  a  similar  accidental  advantage 
in  his  spirited  illustrations  to  The  Black 
Girl's  Adventures  in  her  Search  for 
God. 

The  wood  engravings  made  by  Eric 
Ravilious  for  the  Golden  Hours  Press 
reprint  of  The  Jew  of  Malta  are  deliber¬ 


ately  archaistic  in  design  to  correspond 
with  the  type  and  the  old  spelling  ;  and 
the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  congruous  and 
distinguished  production. 

In  the  drawings  by  modern  artists 
selected  by  Mr.  Haskell  to  illustrate  his 
essay  on  drawing  which  he  entitles 
most  appropriately  Black  on  White,  we 
have  in  most  cases  pure  examples  of  the 
procedures  proper  to  drawing  on  white 
paper ;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
only  drawings  here  which  depart  from 
the  characteristic  language  of  the  pen 
or  pencil  are  those  in  which  the  artist 
has  used  a  brush  and  thereby  invaded 
the  painter’s  province.  I  must  add  a 
word  in  appreciation  of  Violet  M. 
Macdonald’s  delicate  pencil  drawings  for 
her  own  novel.  Up  the  Attic  Stairs,  and 
of  Frederick  Carter’s  pen  drawings  to 
Florentine  Nights  ;  in  both  these  cases 
there  is  a  high  measure  of  xmion  between 
the  illustrations  and  the  text. 


From  The  Fanners’  Year. 
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PROPITIATION  OF  THE  DEAD 

by  C.  E.  M.  JoAD. 


FEAR  OF  THE  DEAD  IN  PRIMITIVE 

RELIGION,  by  Sir  James  George 

Frazer.  Macmillan.  IO5.  6d. 

The  belief  that  fear  is  an  important 
element  in  our  mental  make-up  is  one 
that  doctors,  psychologists,  psycho¬ 
analysts,  and  even  the  more  serious- 
minded  of  our  novelists,  have  successfully 
instilled  into  the  present  generation. 
We  are  growing  accustomed  to  the  idea 
that  many  of  our  physical  illnesses,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  neuroses  that  are 
said  to  play  havoc  with  our  generation — 
one  wonders  sometimes  whether  neuroses 
began  with  the  psycho-analyst’s  discovery 
of  them — are  traceable  to  some  early 
fear,  the  origin  of  which  we  have  long 
forgotten.  Sir  James  Frazer  has  now 
published  a  study  of  fear — more  particu¬ 
larly  fear  of  the  dead — in  the  lives  of 
primitive  peoples. 

This  comparatively  brief  volume — a 
set  of  lectures  delivered  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  on  the  William 
Wyse  Foundation — is  offered  as  an 
instalment  of  a  lai^er  work,  in  which 
the  author  proposes  to  embody  the 
substance  of  these  and  other  lectures 
in  more  systematic  form.  Here  he  has 
collected,  mainly  from  the  works  of 
other  writers,  missionaries  and  field- 
workers  of  various  kinds,  an  enormous 
mass  of  material  to  illustrate  his  point, 
that  fear  of  the  dead  overshadows  the 
lives  of  nearly  all  primitive  peoples,  and 
has  been  the  main  source  of  primitive 
religions — and  hence  very  possibly  of  our 
own. 

The  first  lecture  is  surprisingly  devoted 
to  an  account  of  those  peoples  who  show 
affection,  rather  than  fear  of  their 
departed  ancestors,  but  the  cumulative 
evidence  offered  in  the  rest  of  the  book 


makes  it  abundantly  clear  not  only  that 
fear  plays  a  large  part  in  the  mental 
make-up  of  primitive  races  today,  but 
also  that  it  crops  up  frequently  among 
peoples  at  various  higher  stages  of 
civilization,  not  excluding  ourselves,  in 
old  customs,  in  superstitions,  and  in 
folk-lore.  This  Sir  James  regards  as  a 
survival  of  primitive  beliefs  which,  pre¬ 
senting  “  a  surprising  analogy  to  those 
of  savages  ”,  are  yet  held  by  many  of 
the  uneducated  classes  in  civilized  society 
today.  In  fact,  civilization  is  only  as 
deep  as  our  rationalizations,  and  our 
underlying  beliefs  and  customs,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  large  part  of  our  religions, 
are  nearer  to  those  of  our  -  primitive 
brothers  than  it  is  flattering  to  admit. 
Incidentally,  by  "  primitive  ”,  Sir  James 
means,  not  aboriginal  man,  but  those 
races  which  are  lowest  in  the  scale 
of  evolution  at  the  present  time.  Ap¬ 
parently,  belief  in  the  survival  of  the 
dead  is,  and  always  has  been,  world¬ 
wide.  No  doubt  adherents  of  the  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  may  find 
evidence  in  this  fact  to  support  their 
views — though  immortality  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  a  conception  which  is  beyond 
the  savage  mind.  But  the  Rationalist 
might  equally  well  retort  that  the  modem 
doctrine  of  immortality  as  merely  an 
extension  and  development  of  the  earlier 
idea  of  survival.  Whether  the  belief  in 
survival  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
instinctive,  or  whether  it  is  merely  a 
rationalization  of  man’s  desire  to  survive, 
is  a  question  unlikely  to  be  settled  in 
this  life.  But  whether  it  is  justified 
or  not.  Sir  James  Frazer  proves  to 
demonstration  that  man’s  belief,  not 
only  in  the  continued  survival  of  his 
dead,  but  in  their  continued  or  enhanced 
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power  to  influence  the  lives  of  the  living, 
is  at  the  root  of  most  of  our  religious 
beliefs  and  ceremonies.  Thus  man  makes 
god  in  his  own  image,  endowing  him 
with  endearingly  human  virtues  and 
vices.  Man  is  vain,  envious,  domineering. 
Therefore  the  gods — in  the  first  place 
merely  the  elders  of  the  tribe  who  have 
passed  on  and  by  departing  from  this 
life  have  lost  what  men  most  prize — 
must  feel  envy  of  those  left  behind,  and 
must  be  placated  lest  they  do  them 
harm.  "  The  lord  thy  god  is  a  jealous 
god  ”  is  as  true  for  primitive  races  today 
as  it  was  for  the  equally  primitive  Jews 
to  whom  we  owe  the  phrase.  As  man 
develops  what  he  considers  to  be  moral 
virtues,  his  conception  of  the  deity  shows 
a  corresponding  moral  elevation,  the 
fear  motif  being  gradually  pushed  into 
the  background  of  his  religion  and  into 
the  subliminal  regions  of  his  mind.  We 
have  many  ^^Titers  who  deal  with  it  in 
its  latter  aspect ;  it  is  good  to  have 
one  so  able  as  Sir  James  Frazer  to  direct 
our  attention  to  the  part  it  plays  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  man’s  culture. 

As  we  should  expect,  the  book  is 
admirably  written,  in  lucid  and  vigorous 
English.  It  is  a  mine  of  information, 
collected  and  arranged  with  laudable 
industry.  There  is  an  index,  and — one 
more  point — if  all  writers  took  as  much 
trouble  to  define  their  terms  before  using 
them,  much  ink  and  paper  might  be 
saved. 


ARTIST  AMONG  THE  BANKERS, 
by  Will  Dyson.  Dent.  6s. 

The  business  inan  is  not,  never  was,  and 
never  will  be,  aught  but  a  cipher  in  the 
realities  of  the  world.  Historically,  he  is 
a  liberated  slave  keeping  the  accounts  of 
mankind,  and  keeping  them  wrong. 

In  his  244  pages  Mr.  Dyson  does  not 
manage  to  say  very  much  more  than 
this.  He  elaborates  his  thesis  that  the 
pure  man  of  business,  as  a  man  of  busi¬ 


ness,  is  uncreative,  and  that  all  advance 
has  always  been  achieved  by  the  artist, 
the  creative  and  constructive  genius  in 
greater  or  less  degree.  He  pursues  the 
now  familiar  paradox  of  starvation  in 
the  midst  of  plenty  through  seventeen 
chapters  of  invective.  He  emerges  at 
the  end  having  said  nothing  whatever 
beyond  attributing  the  situation  to  the 
way  in  which  our  monetary  system  is 
administered,  and  giving  a  purely  general 
recommendation  of  the  theories  of  Major 
Douglas,  which  he  assures  us  will  put 
the  direction  of  affairs  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  artists  and  creators.  How 
it  will  do  this,  and  how  the  artists  and 
creators  will  assure  a  proper  distribution 
of  work  and  wealth,  he  does  not  say. 
He  leaves  that  to  the  Major,  or  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader. 

It  is  a  powerful  tribute  to  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Dyson  vith  words  as  weU  as  in 
other  media  that  so  much  of  a  rather 
superfluous  book  should  be  readable. 
But  for  those  who  like  the  now  rare 
art  of  invective  it  is  extremely  so. 
Mr.  Dyson  is  a  master  of  all  but  its 
most  subtle  forms,  and  his  style  has 
the  essential  geniality  which  assures  the 
reader  that  he  is  not  to  be  included  in 
the  holocaust.  Almost  any  paragraph 
in  the  book  would  win  a  pleased  excite¬ 
ment  from  an  after-dinner  audience  if 
used  as  the  beginning  of  a  speech.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  peroration  never  arrives, 
in  which  we  should  be  gently  but 
powerfully  imbued  with  the  new  principle 
to  replace  those  so  scathingly  denounced. 
Experience  shows,  in  fact,  that  the 
power  of  Mammon  has  never  been 
withstood  in  the  absence  of  some 
opposing  principle,  such  as  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  idea  of  God  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  by  the  idea  of  nationalism  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There 
is  no  such  principle  here,  though  the 
lively  spirit  of  Mr.  Dyson  is  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  hope  for  its  appearance. 

Alan  M.  Wells. 
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GERMANY  :  MY  COUNTRY,  by 
Friedrich  Sieburg.  Translated  by 
Winifred  Ray.  Cape.  10s.  6d. 

NAZI  GERMANY  EXPLAINED,  by 
Vernon  Bartlett.  Gollancz.  5s. 

German  nationalism — the  social  nation¬ 
alism  of  our  time — is  a  phenomenon 
which  can  never  be  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained  in  political  terms.  For  that 
reason  Dr.  Sieburg 's  exploration  of  the 
German  national  character  and  con¬ 
sciousness  is  worth  all  the  other  books 
on  National  Socialism  put  together. 
Politically  he  is — or  was — an  opponent. 
In  this  book,  which  was  published  in 
Germany  early  this  year,  he  allows 
himself  some  scathing  remarks  about  the 
Aryan  and  Nordic  nonsense  of  the 
prophets  of  the  third  Reich.  A  valued 
correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
— one,  moreover,  who  has  spent  the 
best  part  of  the  time  since  the  War  in 
France — is  scarcely  likely  to  be  en¬ 
amoured  of  the  present  Fascist  phase. 
Both  Dr.  Sieburg  and  Mr.  Vernon 
Bartlett,  however,  insist  that  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  of  the  Party  is  provisional,  not 
to  say  fortuitous,  while  the  irruption 
of  the  National  Socialist  Movement  con¬ 
stitutes  the  authentic  German  Revolu¬ 
tion,  destined  to  transform  Germany, 
but  also  to  hang  up  new  lamps  for  the 
whole  twentieth-century  world. 

As  in  his  brilliant  study  of  France, 
Dr.  Sieburg  challenges  the  comfortable 
rationalist  philosophy  embodied  in  the 
notion  of  universal  values.  In  the  name 
of  "  humanity  ”,  ”  democracy  ”,  and 
similar  rational  concepts,  he  says,  the 
French  have  in  fact  ever  since  their 
Revolution  sought  to  impose  their  sys¬ 
tem  of  values  on  the  rest  of  Europe. 
This  process  of  employing  a  particular 
ethicd  standard  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy  reached  its  climax  in 
the  Peace  Treaties  which,  in  their 
inhibitions  of  German  ”  militarism  ”, 
were  a  deliberate  attempt  to  prevent 
the  German  nation  from  fulfilling  itself 
and  its  destiny — in  a  word,  to  ”  reform  ” 
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Germany  along  lines  laid  down  by 
the  non-German  world.  It  took  the 
form,  it  is  true,  of  a  typical  “  Liberal  ” 
compromise  :  “In  principle  Germany’s 
life  was  spared ;  in  practice  she  was 
deprived  of  the  means  of  existence 
But  the  effect  w'as  the  same  as  if  “  Ger¬ 
many  ’’  had  been  told  she  had  no  right 
to  live.  Hence  the  rebellion  of  the 
psyche,  the  frenzied  effort  of  the  German 
national  being  to  evolve  its  own 
standards,  different  from  but  as  firmly 
established  in  the  consciousness  of  all 
Germans  as  those  that  have  become 
second  nature  for  the  Frenchman  or 
the  Englishman.  And  it  is  just  this 
act  of  national  self-recognition  which 
constitutes  the  German  Revolution ;  a 
whole  people  compact  of  elemental  and 
cosmic  forces,  planting  its  feet  on  the 
terra  firma  of  national  tradition  and 
national  ways  of  life  as  affording  “  a 
refuge  from  the  fierce  torrent  of  time, 
with  its  materialism  and  its  licence”. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  us  Englishmen 
to  smile,  strong  as  we  are  in  the  strength 
of  an  organic  nationhood,  a  general 
system  of  values  on  which  we  are  all 
agreed.  We  are  nationally  conscious. 
The  Germans  are  in  the  consciously 
national  stage.  As  Dr.  Sieburg  acknow¬ 
ledges  :  “  ^^'^e  Germans  are  suffering 
from  a  morbid  aggravation  of  conscious¬ 
ness  which  begets  in  us  a  remorseless 
sincerity  combined  with  the  childish 
impulse  to  create  organic  structures  and 
forms  by  artificial  means  ”. 

Tout  est  Id, — the  regimentation  by  the 
State,  in  the  name  of  the  Nation,  of 
opinions  as  of  interests,  the  expedient 
of  compulsory  labour  service  as  a  means 
of  shaping  the  amorphous  mass  of  the 
Volk  and  eliminating  class-barriers,  the 
incentive  of  military  discipline  which  at 
the  same  time  aw'akens  the  memory  of 
past  glories  and,  pending  replacement  of 
Part  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  by  an 
all-round  Disarmament  Convention,  has 
all  the  added  allurement  of  forbidden 


fruit ;  in  short,  that  apotheosis  of  the 
herd-impulse  which,  in  essence  no  more 
than  self-help,  “  a  sudden  and  passionate 
revulsion  towards  Germany  ”,  as  Dr. 
Sieburg  puts  it,  must  necessarily  appear 
to  the  non-German  world  as  a  mighty 
effort  of  Pan-German  aggrandizement. 
The  author  indulges  in  characteristic 
word-spinning  about  the  “  dark  and 
mighty  powers  ”  of  the  German  con¬ 
sciousness,  dubs  German  militarism 
rather  a  moral  than  a  political  institu¬ 
tion,  all  the  more  "  a  vital  necessity 
when  State  and  people  have  drifted 
apart,  as  is  the  case  in  (^rmany  . . .”,  and 
affirms  that  soldiering  and  work  are 
practised  for  their  own  sake  in  Germany 
divorced  from  any  purpose — all  of  which 
is  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  outsider. 
At  any  rate,  he  admits  the  difficulty  for 
others  to  live  beside  such  a  nation : 
“  We  excite  the  same  nervous  curiosity 
as  a  shell  discovered  in  a  field.  Is  it 
harmless  or  will  it  explode  ?  And  above 
all,  when  will  it  explode  ?  ” 

After  the  emotional  deeps  of  Herr 
Sieburg,  it  is  a  relief  to  come  upon  Mr. 
Vernon  Bartlett’s  matter-of-fact  conunon 
sense.  The  book  is  slight  and  designedly 
popular.  But  as  an  exposition  of  the 
causes  and  aims  of  National  Socialism, 
it  is  just  what  is  wanted.  We  are  not 
asked  to  approve  but  to  understand. 
And  the  first  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  "  the  state  of  mind  in  Germany 
today  is  exactly  that  which  was  found  in 
all  countries  during  the  war  ”.  Hence 
the  petty  persecution,  the  hysteria  and 
trampling  upon  many  of  the  principles 
of  civilized  life.  Whether  the  present 
militant  self-help  and  self-conceit  de¬ 
generates  into  actual  war-fever  depends 
on  us,  on  our  being  able  to  realize  that 
“  lack  of  armaments  in  an  armed  world 
also  leads  to  insecurity  ”  and  to  path¬ 
ological  manifestations  which  can  only 
be  treated  by  a  policy  combining  firmness 
with  honesty  and  patience. 

W.  Horsfall  Carter. 
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D£AN  SWIFT,  by  Stephen  Gwynn. 

Thornton  Butterworth.  1^. 

Swift,  the  man,  became  a  legend  in  his 
own  lifetime  and  has  remained  legendary 
to  all  save  scholars :  Mr.  Stephen 
Gwynn’s  sympathetic  biography  of  the 
Dean  and  his  friendships  should  go  far 
towards  "  de-bunking  ”  the  popular 
mind.  With  Swift  the  writer,  Mr. 
Gwynn  deals  with  professed  cursoriness, 
actual  and  pleasing  competence  :  and 
while  Gulliver’s  Travels  established  its 
author  the  day  it  was  published — while, 
indeed,  the  Drapier's  Letters  gave  him 
another  kind  of  fame — he  is  now  re¬ 
vealed,  for  the  first  time  to  the  general 
public,  as  the  author  of  half-a-dozen 
works  any  one  of  which  would  today 
make  a  literary  man's  fortune.  We 
know  that  Mr.  Herbert  Read  considers 
Swift  to  be  the  greatest  English  prose- 
WTiter,  which  is  by  no  means  the  same 
thing  as  being  the  greatest  English 
writer  of  prose,  and  the  present  bio¬ 
grapher  says  :  "  Simply  as  a  writer, 
he  has,  I  think,  no  equal  in  English 
prose  ;  certainly  no  one  for  force.  But 
there  is  no  monotony  .  .  .  Neither  has 
it  the  elaborate  cadence  .  .  .  [of]  verse 
forms." 

For  directness,  clarity,  ease,  (non- 
versified)  variety ;  for  simplicity  and 
simply  control!^  strength ;  for  a  per¬ 
spicuous  marshalling  of  argument  and 
a  stark  reality  and  life-likeness  of 
narrative ;  for  the  bludgeoned  force  of 
sarcasm  and  the  cutting  edge  of  irony  ; 
for  wit  and  sardonic  humour — for  all 
these  qualities.  Swift  is  unequalled. 
Naturally,  therefore,  those  critics  who 
hold  that  prose  should  eschew  detectable 
rhythm  and  emotionalism  and  highly 
(no  matter  how  beautifully)  coloured 
figures  of  speech  assert,  and  quite 
rightly  assert,  Swift's  supremacy.  (I  do 
not  imply  that  Mr.  Gwynn  belongs 
wholeheartedly  to  this  school  of  theory  ; 
his  own  writing  is  admirable  in  its  deft 
variety  and  its  luminous,  self-effacing 
brilliance ;  and  he  does  not  avoid 
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metaphors.)  But  is  not  this  tantamount  own  sake.  Given  all  Lady  Blessington's 


to  settmg  the  intellectual  and  moral 
above  the  beautiful  ?  Surely,  the 
morality  and  the  intellectual  qualities 
should  be  inherent  in  the  subject- 
matter,  not  the  exclusive  determinants 
of  the  style.  I  do  not  wish  to  labour 
the  point,  for  a  contrast  of  Swift's  prose 
with  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  will, 
I  believe,  illustrate  and  vindicate  my 
contention. 

Yet  what  a  man  was  "  the  gloomiest 
dean  ”,  a  newspaper  tag  that  I  repeat 
because  here  lies  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
veterate  of  all  errors.  Until  he  was 
certified  insane  (an  insanity  due  to  a 
disease  that  had  dogged  him  increasingly 
since  youth — “  I  shall  die  at  the  top  ”, 
he  said  in  his  fiftieth  year),  three  years 
before  his  death  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  he  was,  in  company,  far  more 
often  "  merry  and  bright  ”  than  gloomy. 
The  truth  is  that  Swift  abominated  the 
venality  and  treachery  and  cruelty,  the 
stupidity  and  selfishness  of  mankind, 
but  he  respected  and  loved  individuals. 
He  might  well  be  acclaimed  as  the 
staunchest  and  most  serviceable  friend 
in  the  whole  record  of  English  men  of 
letters.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Gwynn’s  virtues 
that  he  does  full,  not  niggardly,  justice 
to  those  friendships,  and  to  Swift’s 
passionate  and  effective  love  of  justice. 

Eric  Partridge. 


BLESSINGTON-D’ORSAY.  A  Mas¬ 
querade,  by  Michael  Sadleir.  ConstabU. 
9s. 

A  MASQUERADE — this  book  is  well  named, 
and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  skill  and 
sensibility  of  Mr.  Michael  Sadleir  that 
he  succeeds  in  awakening  our  interest 
in  people  who,  their  mystery  behind  the 
mask  apart,  are  of  no  great  moment  or 
worth.  For  it  is  not  possible  to  work 
up  a  very  great  passion  of  curiosity 
about  the  Blessington  scandal  for  its 


virtues,  her  social  brilliance,  her  sym¬ 
pathy,  her  beauty,  her  wit,  admitted 
that  she  was  one  of  the  few  women 
Byron  respected,  she  remains,  as  Lady 
Wilde  observed,  a  person  of  no  pro¬ 
fundity  of  character ;  we  can  think  of 
the  pathos  of  her  life  story,  but  not  of 
its  tragedy.  And  Count  D'Orsay,  whom 
all  the  world  alleged  to  be  her  lover — 
one  cannot  regard  Byron’s  Cupidon 
Dichaifii  as  man  enough  for  a  book. 
Lord  Blessington  also,  who  married 
Margaret  Farmer  after  she  had  fled 
from  a  sadist  husband  in  Clonmel  to 
the  elevating,  if  scandalous,  influences  of 
Mr.  Jenkins’s  Hampshire  estate,  has 
least  intrinsic  interest  of  all.  A  careless, 
wealthy,  extravagant,  irresponsible  con¬ 
noisseur  with  a  love  of  travelling  in 
state  and  of  decorating  great  houses 
with  ohjets  d’aft  and  pretty  women, 
and  who  showed  an  eccentric  and 
spasmodic  interest  in  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation — he  sounds  feeble  and  w'as,  in 
fact,  impotent.  They  were  all  impotent, 
subnormal,  or  perverse. 

Herein  lies  the  clue  to  Mr.  Michael 
Sadleir’s  unmasking  of  the  masquerade. 
According  to  scandal,  Blessington  was 
the  complaisant  husband,  D’Orsay  was 
Lady  Blessington’s  lover  ;  D’Orsay  was 
married  to  Harriet  (Blessington’s  daugh¬ 
ter  by  another  marriage)  and  was 
restrained  by  a  clause  in  the  settlement 
from  consummating  the  marriage  for 
four  years,  in  the  first  place  to  prevent 
scandal,  and  in  the  second  as  a  con¬ 
cession  to  Lady  Blessington’s  jealousy. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  gossip.  Such 
was  the  cause  for  Lady  Blessington’s 
social  ostracism  in  London,  an  ostracism 
which  kept  all  women  from  her  doors 
in  the  thirties  and  forties  of  last  century, 
but  which  ensured  that  every  male  of 
brains  and  distinction  crowded  to  her 
brilliant  salons. 

The  fatal  defect  of  scandal  is  its 
crudity ;  it  can  jump  only  to  one  con- 
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elusion,  and  that  the  worst.  Mr.  Michael 
Sadleir  therefore  set  out  to  show  that, 
by  a  slight  twist  of  the  lens,  a  much 
more  plausible  story  could  be  evolved, 
and,  although  he  is  obliged  at  certain 
points  to  rely  on  conjecture,  he  obtains 
the  reader’s  willing  assent.  His  con¬ 
jectures  are  these ;  that  Margaret 
Farmer,  fleeing  from  her  drunken  first 
husband  had,  after  a  month  of  marriage, 
been  shocked  into  a  life-long  loathing 
of  the  sexual  relationship ;  that  when 
in  time  she  left  her  awful  home  to  go 
to  England  with  the  English  officer 
Jenkins,  she  went  scarcely  as  a  mistress 
but  as  a  ward ;  that  Lord  Blessington 
was  impotent  and  that  he  married  her 
for  the  brilliant  and  cultivated  per¬ 
sonality  which  she  had  developed  under 
Jenkins’s  protection  ;  that  D’Orsay  was 
attracted  at  once  to  her  delightful 
nature  and  to  Lord  Blessington ’s  money  ; 
and  that  Lord  Blessington  became  in¬ 
fatuated  with  the  young  dandy,  and 
only  insisted  in  his  will  on  D’Orsay 
taking  Harriet  in  order  to  reward  his 
favourite  and  do  his  duty  by  his  family 
at  the  same  time ;  and  finally  that  the 
condition  in  regard  to  the  consummation 
of  the  marriage  was  Lady  Blessington's 
only  contribution  to  this  cynical  sale 
into  marriage,  and  was  made  in  the 
light  of  her  own  awful  experiences. 

Thus  interpreted,  the  pieces  of  the 
puzzle  certainly  fit  excellently  together. 
The  solution  is  in  entire  accord  with  the 
air  of  platonic  brilliance,  sensibility, 
affection,  and  essential  superficiality 
which  suffuses  these  people  with  watery, 
artificial  light.  And  Mr.  Sadleir  has 
brought  both  his  analysis  and  his  de¬ 
nouement  to  a  faultless  close.  There  is 
the  bankruptcy,  flight,  and  collapse, 
with  Lady  Blessington  left  to  face  the 
bailiffs,  while  D’Orsay,  in  all  selfishness 
and  absm'dity  unmasked,  angles  in  vain 
for  a  sinecure  from  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment — some  gentlemanly  bauble,  like  the 
Ministry  of  Beaux  Arts  or  the  Embassy 


in  London.  Lady  Blessington  fades; 
no  longer  scandalous,  her  beauty  and 
reticence  are  insufficient  to  sustain  her 
in  our  sight.  But  D’Orsay,  the  dandy, 
the  exquisite,  the  hoUow  man,  a  child 
trading  on  his  handsomeness,  a  gambler 
bewitching  his  creditors,  and  behaving 
at  all  times  of  crisis  with  a  helpless 
fatuity  and  an  unapologetic  selfishness, 
remains  clear  to  the  last  glint  of  his 
moustachios  and  the  last  shiver  of  his 
wretched  little  soul.  Is  it  that  after 
all  there  was  more  in  the  fop  than  the 
Irish  beauty  ?  Or  is  it  the  old  truth 
coming  out  again,  that  it  is  far  harder 
to  make  virtue  convincing  than  vice  ? 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


A  New  Anthology  of 
English  Poetry 


THE  ALBATROSS 

BOOK  OF 
LIVING  VERSE 


It  is  thirty  years  since  last  the  panorama 
of  English  verse  was  surveyed-^/  Sir 
Arthur  QMilier-Couch  In  the  Oxford 
Book  of  English  Verse.  Those  thirty 
ears  have  been  rich  in  poetry  and  there 
as  naturally  arisen  a  new  view-point. 
Here,  then,  is  the  first  antholo^  to 
introduce  the  work  of  modern  living 
poets,  both  American  and  English,  into  a 
general  resurvey  of  the  whole  panorama 
of  English  verse  through  the  eyes  of  1 933. 

I/.  iMt- CLOTH  :i  7/4  imC-LBATHIR 
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PUCCINI,  by  Richard  Specht.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Catherine  A.  Phillips.  Dent. 
105. 

The  name  of  Richard  Specht  is  known 
to  English  students  of  music  chiefly 
through  his  study  of  Brahms,  a  study 
which  made  a  show  of  psychological 
analysis.  It  was  a  show  that  made  more 
impression  at  a  first  than  in  later  read¬ 
ings.  Truth  to  tell,  the  late  Professor’s 
powers  of  analysis  appear  to  have  been 
based  more  on  formulae  than  on  in¬ 
tuition.  Still,  he  had  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  knowing  Brahms  in  his 
youth  and  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
composer’s  circle.  His  book  on  Giacomo 
Puccini  starts  with  no  such  advantages. 
I  believe  he  met  the  composer  only 
once,  and,  a  more  important  disqualifi¬ 
cation,  he  is  here  writing  of  music  and 
of  a  mind  with  which,  by  nature,  he 
is  out  of  s\Tnpathy.  Indeed,  he  con¬ 
fesses  as  much,  and  then  proceeds  to 
allow  conscience  to  over-rule  nature. 
“  Budge”,  siiys  his  conscience.  ”  Budge 
not  ”,  counsels  instinct.  Conscience  is 
allowed  to  protest  too  much,  and  the 
budging,  well-meant  as  it  is,  is  not 
convincing.  Here  are  the  Professor's 
own  words :  "  For  more  than  twenty 
years  past  my  mind  has  been  at  work 
upon  the  problem  presented  by  Giacomo 
Puccini,  and  all  the  contradictions  and 
misunderstandings  with  which  it  is  in¬ 
variably  accompanied,  especially  in 
countries  of  German  culture.  ...  He 
has  been  represented  as  the  great  cor¬ 
rupter,  the  very  negation  of  artist,  a 
merely  theatrical  composer  striving  after 
nothing  but  effectiveness,  and  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  modern  degeneracy  and 
insincerity ;  and,  to  my  shame  be  it 
spoken,  I  must  confess  that  for  a  long 
time  I,  too,  thought  and  spoke  of  him 
in  exactly  the  same  way  ;  for  it  seemed 
to  me  impossible  to  reconcile  the  shame¬ 
less  theatricality  of  his  libretti  with 
artistic  probity  and  purity,  though  these 
are  so  often  to  be  found  in  his  music. 


At  last,  however,  it  became  evident  to 
me  that  the  cause  of  this  strange  lack 
of  focus  in  our  views  with  regard  to 
the  composer  and  his  work  was  an  error 
of  vision,  due  to  a  racial  difference, 
which  was  therefore  responsible  for  the 
imperfect  and  often  distorted  conception 
that  we  had  formed  of  his  essential 
qualities  as  an  artist.”  The  book,  in 
fact,  is  an  act  of  penitence,  and  as 
such  embodies  so  many  self-reproaches 
and  self-humiliations  that  the  mere 
spectator  finds  it  difficult  not  to  be 
embarrassed. 

For  we  in  England — or  the  majority 
of  us — cannot  be  more  than  spectators 
when  Puccini  is  the  cause  of  repentance. 
Wt  have  always  seen  the  virtue  in  his 
music  and  lo\'ed  it  for  its  weaknesses. 
This  turning  of  a  German  heart  towards 
Puccini  impresses  us  far  less  than  its 
turning  towards  Verdi.  As  a  result  of 
the  latter  there  was  made  a  re-valuation 
from  which  we  in  England  had  much  to 
learn  ;  whereas  Specht ’s  new  findings 
in  Puccini’s  scores  bring  us  nothing 
that  we  have  not  long  recognized. 

With  one  exception.  I  suppose  it  is 
necessary  to  have  lived  in  Vienna  to  be 
convinced  by  his  discovery  of  sadism  in 
the  music.  Specht  describes  Puccini 
as  “  an  epicure  in  melody  of  a  positively 
sadic  voluptuousness  ”,  and  then  con¬ 
tinues  :  ”  Nor  is  he  at  all  robust  in 
his  music,  even  in  such  passages  as  those 
which  give  expression  to  tortures  worthy 
of  Red  Indians ;  his  are  the  frenzy 
of  weakness  goaded  to  exasperation,  the 
brutality  of  an  over-subtle  brain,  the 
crudity  of  a  perverted  sensibility.”  And 
all  this,  for  no  better  reason  (that  I 
can  find)  than  that  the  composer  was 
fond  of  shooting  and  hunting  I  Is  this 
book,  then,  so  very  much  an  act  of 
penitence  ?  Or  is  this  but  a  pretext 
for  further  reviling  ?  It  is  certain  that 
this  Professor  (but  not  of  psychology, 
certainly)  has  not  used  the  music  itself 
for  his  investigation.  He  has  made  the 
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same  kind  of  mistake  as  those  who,  taking 
part  in  the  Rimsky-Korsakov  com> 
memoration  at  Leningrad  last  summer, 
undertook  to  explain  the  whole  of  that 
composer’s  output  in  terms  of  the 
Marxist  doctrine. 

Puccini's  music  calls  for  (and  de¬ 
serves)  a  more  straightforward  explana¬ 
tion  than  Specht  was  capable  of.  There 
is  more  than  one  aspect  of  this  composer’s 
genius ;  the  source  of  his  lyrical  in¬ 
spiration,  for  example,  upon  which  he 
never  drew  in  vain ;  again,  his  melodic 
idiom,  its  shape,  direction,  and  the 
intervals  it  holds ;  and  above  all,  his 
sense  of  the  theatre.  For  character¬ 
drawing  he  had  no  outstanding  talent. 
(The  riddle  scene  in  “  Turandot  ”  and  the 
differentiation  between  Mimi  and  Musetta 
in  the  quartet  in  ”  La  Bohfime  ”  are 
exceptions.)  On  the  whole,  he  was 
more  concerned  with  incident,  and  with 
his  characters  only  in  so  far  as  they 
were  part  of  the  incident.  He  was,  above 
everything,  a  realist.  In  music  he 
could  set  the  stage,  paint  the  scene, 
and  create  the  atmosphere  with  un¬ 
erring  touch.  No  other  composer  shows 
us  quite  so  clearly  that  stage-sense  is 
the  result  of  an  essentially  practical 
attitude  of  mind.  He  who  sets  out  to 
write  a  study  of  Puccini  must  seek  to 
explain  a  number  of  contradictions.  One 
of  them  is  this :  What  is  it  that  makes 
some  music,  which  by  concert-hall 
standards  cannot  be  accounted  "  good”, 
so  very,  very  good  in  the  opera-house  ? 
Conversely,  why  does  so  much  irre¬ 
proachably-made  music  sound  dull  in 
the  theatre  ? 

Basil  Maine. 


PARIS  TO  THE  LIFE,  by  Paul  Morand 
and  Doris  Spiegel.  Oxford  University 
Press.  10s.  W. 

Here  is  Paris,  the  Queen  and  quean  of 
cities,  portrayed  in  words  by  one  of  her 
own  children,  and  pictured  in  crayon 
by  a  lover  who  has  been  intimate  with 


her,  slept  as  it  were  in  her  arms,  and 
discovered  the  shameless  intimacies  of 
her  very  soul.  For  Miss  Spiegel  is  an 
American.  Her  remarkable  talent  was 
discovered  suddenly,  during  her  life  as  a 
business  woman  in  New  York.  A 
Guggenheim  scholarship  brought  her  to 
France  ;  and  there  began  her  love  affair 
with  the  boulevards,  the  caf^s,  the 
quariiers,  the  plane  trees,  the  human 
figures,  booths  and  stalls.  Her  draw¬ 
ings  in  this  book  give  one  a  kind  of  home¬ 
sickness.  Enormous  market-women, 
nuns  and  monks,  people  in  uniforms, 
bourgeois  male  and  female,  thick  and 
thin,  young  and  old,  nurse  maids, 
chestnut  vendors,  waiters:  all  live  in 
these  wild  sketches,  caught  in  attitudes 
and  gestures  that  somehow  or  other 
touch  one’s  heart.  I  cannot  discover  why 
this  is ;  except  that  the  sum  of  these 
things  is  Paris  :  gay,  unchanging,  wist- 
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Afi  Important  •Life’ 

Jean  de  Reszke 

and  the  Great  Days  of  Opera 

By  CLARA  LEISER 

Thia  is  at  once  the  first  and  the  definitive 
biography  of  the  famous  Lohengrin  and 
Tristan  Fully  illustrated  Royal  8vo  Its 
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ful,  innocent,  dishonest,  courteoos  and 
picturesque — always  pictureeque. 

Morand,  who  confesses  that  he  was 
bom  on  the  Champs  Elyses,  knows  the 
secret  of  this  elusive  personality.  He 
begins  by  pointing  out  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  War  until  recent  years 
the  true  Paris  disappeared,  her  habits 
lost  under  changed  circumstances  and 
foreign  invasion.  But  now,  he  says, 
in  spite  of  modernism  and  all  the  in¬ 
credible  barbarism  of  the  mushroom 
outer  suburbs,  Paris  is  her  true  self 
again.  And  what  is  that  self  ?  Miss 
Spiegel's  drawings  give  the  answer.  So 
does  the  following  passage  : — 

“  Paris,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said 
of  her,  is  essentially  a  French  city.  Her 
power  of  assimilation  is  extraordinary. 
Luxury  there  may  be  mass-produced, 
but  it  is  luxury  for  the  foreigner.  The 
genuine  Paris  is  in  love  neither  with 
what  is  new  nor  with  what  is  expensive. 
The  wealth  of  all  the  world  passes  through 
the  hands  of  her  people,  but  it  is  not  they 
who  spend  it.” 

Both  text  and  illustrations  are  a  series 
of  homely  variations  on  this  theme. 
They  combine  to  make  us  see  the  true 
Paris,  Paris  of  the  middle  classes  with 
their  shopping  bags  and  their  instincts 
for  a  bargain  emerge  once  again  from 
all  the  exotic  and  vicious  impositions 
with  which  the  rest  of  the  fawning  world 
has  dressed  her. 

Richard  Church. 


COSTUME  AND  FASHION.  Vol.  VI. 

The  Nineteenth  Centi^,  by  Herbert 

Norris  &  Oswald  Curtis.  Illustrate. 

Dent.  25s. 

Adam’s  share  in  the  foundation  of  the 
drapery  trade  has  not  been  so  fuUy 
acknowledged  as  that  of  his  wife.  Yet 
his  interest  in  apparel  has  persisted 
throughout  the  ages,  unimpaired  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  never  ceased  to  berate 
Eve  for  hers.  Gallants  in  peach-bloom 
satin  have  tossed  their  Mechlin  ruffles 
to  Heaven  in  contemplation  of  the  vanity 
of  women  ;  experts  in  the  nice  conduct 
of  a  clouded  cane  have  been  almost  ready 
to  use  it  across  the  shoulders  of  an  extrav¬ 
agant  wife. 

Since  the  French  Revolution,  followed 
by  the  industrial  era  of  machinery, 
docked  man  of  his  sartorial  glories,  he 
has  satisfied  his  instinct  for  dress  in 
several  ways.  From  Worth  the  First 
to  Molyneux  men  have  dressed  women. 
From  Leech  to  Lewis  Baumer,  by  way  of 
du  Maurier,  they  have  lovingly  carica¬ 
tured  feminine  clothes  ;  when  they  have 
in  their  own  bonnets  the  bee  that  lived 
in  Froissart’s  much  more  picturesque 
headgear  they  become  the  annalists  of 
Fashion  ;  sometimes  even  her  Historians. 

Mr.  Herbert  Norris  ranks  among  the 
most  distinguished  annalists.  His  six- 
volume  work  might  well  be  called  monu¬ 
mental  if  that  were  not  such  a  steam- 
hammer  adjective  for  such  a  butterfly 
subject.  This  is  the  sixth  volume,  pub- 
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lished  out  of  order,  because  Mr.  Oswald 
Curtis  had  collected  so  much  informa¬ 
tion,  and  made  so  many  drawings  that 
are  amusing  as  well  as  informative,  that 
a  collaboration  became  natural.  So  we 
get  the  nineteenth  century,  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  Stuarts  and  Hanoverians. 

The  youngest  of  our  brightest  young 
things  has  to  admit  that  men  and  women 
are  stUl  extant,  minus  crutches,  but  of 
course  wearing  the  fashionable  spectacles, 
who  were  born  before  Noel  Coward,  and 
knew  music-hall  songs  that  were  pre- 
Cavalcade.  Costume  is  the  visualization 
of  its  period.  The  nineteenth  century 
is  all  the  more  real  to  us  because  some  of 
us  remember  its  end,  and  the  terrific 
impact  of  association  and  tradition  that 
impelled  continuance  of  thought  in  the 
late  Victorians,  and  produced  by  sym¬ 
pathy  and  antipathy  such  first  and 
second  crops  as  Swinburne  and  Lytton 
Strachey. 

If  a  memory  could  span  a  century  it 
would  find  this  book  a  retrospective  diary 
of  life's  changing  complexion  year  by 
year.  But  nobody  is  really  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  old,  not  even  the  Sitwells, 
still  less  Mr.  Shaw.  Hence  we  have  no 
personal  interest  in  many  of  the  en¬ 
chanting  details  of  the  book,  such  as  that 
there  is  more  than  publicity  in  a  certain 
Highlander  of  our  usual  acquaintance, 
much  connected  with  siphons  and  glasses. 
He  was — is  still — Raeburn’s  portrait  of  a 
proud  laird  who  appeared  in  such  pride 
of  bearing  and  dress  at  the  first  Hanover¬ 
ian  lev^e  held  in  Scotland  that  the  mere 
Hanoverian  King  of  England,  bulging  in 
court  kit,  ordered  that  Raeburn  com¬ 
memorate  this  magnificent  wearer  of  the 
feather  bonnet. 

The  care-free  and  limb-free  girl  of 
today  is  a  remarkable  morning  version 
of  her  drapery-ridden  ancestress,  pleated, 
beflounced,  tied-up,  tied-in,  and  tied- 
round.  Her  shorts-and-sweater  costume, 
when  remembered  during  contemplation 
of  the  hockey-costume  of  1894,  seems 
more  like  a  dream,  or  a  railway  accident. 


than  a  fact.  How  can  she  have  become 
90  violently  appropriate  to  her  occupa¬ 
tion  ? 

Let  her  take  warning  from  the 
shoulder-lines  of  the  last  thirties.  Our 
own  thirties  are  providing  similar  men¬ 
aces  to  comfort,  and  if  we  had  more  hair 
we  might  be  in  danger  of  spoon  bonnets 
again. 

But  Adam  should  not  lightly  present 
Eve  with  this  mine  of  knowledge,  of 
warning,  of  devastating  statement,  of 
faithful  preservation  of  the  adorable,  the 
extravagant,  the  idiotic.  Let  him  reflect 
very  seriously.  Let  him  look  at  Plate 
XVIII,  and  see  how  an  English  gentle¬ 
man  went  shooting  in  1870,  or  let  him 
make  what  he  can  of  Plate  XVII,  show¬ 
ing  how  Cuthbert  went  calling  in  i860. 

There  may  be  nothing  too  unlikely 
to  happen  again  in  life  ;  there  is  certainly 
nothing  too  silly  to  return  in  our  curious 
fight  against  our  hidelessness. 

H.  Pearl  Adam. 
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GREAT  CIRCLE,  by  Conrad  Aiken. 

Wishart.  7s.  64. 

TOBACCO  ROAD,  by  Erskine  Caldwell. 

Cresset  Press.  7s.  64. 

Great  Circle  is  an  extremely  well-written 
novel  which  many  people  will  find 
quite  unreadable.  It  belongs  to  the 
Bergson-Freud  School  of  flux  Travro 
and  the  Great  Circle  of  Mr.  Aiken's 
psychoanalytics  goes  round  and  round 
like  an  interminable  drunken  journey 
on  the  Inner  Circle  for  someone  who 
always  misses  his  station  when  it  bobs 
up.  The  book  records  a  neurotic  crisis 
in  the  life  of  a  man  who  has  left  his 
wife,  but  is  compelled  ineffectually  to 
return  to  her.  He  has  driven  her  to 
take  a  lover,  even  planned  it,  though 
quite  unconsciously.  The  story  begins 
with  his  return  in  an  atmosphere  of 
drink  and  high  temperature ;  his 
thoughts  as  train  nears  home,  as  he 
plans  to  smprise  the  lovers,  as  he  goes 
out  of  the  station  and  over  the  bridge 
where  a  crowd  has  collected  round  a 
suicide,  are  given  in  a  run-on  prose 
taken  from  the  case-book  and  poetically 
phrased  by  Mr.  Aiken.  The  narrative 
is,  of  course,  formless,  but  well  articulated. 
Part  II  goes  back  to  his  childhood  and 
to  the  incidents,  mainly  sexual,  which 
have  decided  his  neurosis.  Part  III 
returns  to  the  present  and  is  a  dialogue, 
drunken  and  meandering,  between 
patient  and  psychoanalyst,  which  ends 
in  collapse.  The  last  part  describes, 
with  great  skill,  the  transition  between 
hysteria  and  sanity,  and  ends  with  at 
any  rate  partial  recovery.  Obviously, 
the  book  will  appeal  chiefly  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  neurotic  experience  and 
its  elucidation  by  modem  methods.  It 
succeeds  in  conveying  the  different  levels 
of  that  experience  with  remarkable 
acuteness  and  even  beauty.  The  un¬ 


ravelling  of  a  complex  provides,  too,  a 
suspense  and  climax  which  are  enhanced 
by  Mr.  Aiken’s  prose.  Great  Circle  is 
in  the  proper  sense  an  "  unusual "  book, 
and  worth  discovering. 

Tobacco  Road  is  by  comparison  simple, 
and  deals  with  people  who  are  simple 
to  the  point  of  imbecility.  The  "  poor 
whites  ”  of  Georgia  are  degenerate 
peasants  who  live  by  habit  on  the  land 
which  has  ceased  to  support  them,  and 
they  eke  out  an  existence  of  slow 
starvation  by  means  of  stolen  turnips, 
pinches  of  snuff,  child  marriage,  and  a 
revivalist  religion  which  is  sub-negroid. 
The  whole  book  suggests  the  decaying 
smell,  the  croaks  and  scufflings  of  some 
derelict  farmyard  in  a  war  zone.  Its 
grimness  is  emphasized  by  the  comedy — 
almost  farce — of  some  of  its  incidents. 
The  insensitiveness  of  these  morons  is, 
at  its  best,  like  the  behind-kicking  of 
schoolboys ;  at  its  worst,  like  the 
"  tragedy  ”  of  polar  bears  eating  their 
young  in  some  human  Whipsnade.  Mr. 
Caldwell’s  detachment  from  the  scene, 
except  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  better 
things  at  the  end,  is  perfect ;  he  avoids 
comment  altogether  (indispensable  and 
rare  virtue  in  a  novelist !)  and  the  result 
is  a  picture  brutal,  vivid  and  surprising. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 
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CHILDREN'S  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 


LIONS  WILD  AND  FRIENDLY,  by 
E.  F.  V.  Wells.  Illustrated.  CasseU. 
8s.  6d. 

HUNTING  WILD  BEASTS  WITH 
RIFLE  AND  CAMERA,  by  C.  T. 
Stoneham.  Illustrated.  Nelson.  7s.  6d. 
THE  WHIPSNADE  ANIMAL  BOOK, 
by  Helen  Sidebotham  &  John  Skeaping. 
ZOO  CAVALCADE,  by  E.  G.  Boulenger. 

Illustrated.  Dent.  7s.  6d. 

THE  ARTHUR  RACKHAM  FAIRY 
BOOK.  Illustrated.  Harrap.  8s.  6d. 
FAIRIES  AND  ENCHANTERS,  by 
Amabel  Williams-EUis.  Illustrated  by 
Wilma  Hickson.  Nelson.  7s.  6d. 

THE  LORD  FISH,  by  Walter  de  la  Mare. 
Illustrated  by  Rex  Whistler.  Faber. 
10s.  Sd. 


In  about  three  weeks  Christmas  will  be 
upon  us,  and  already  harassed  parents 
and  benevolent  uncles  are  fighting  their 
way  through  a  maelstrom  of  Christmas 
cards  and  calendars  (the  ground-bait  of 
the  bookseller)  towards  the  serried  ranks 
of  children’s  books  artfully  displayed  for 
their  undoing. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  review  of  this 
length  to  cover  all  the  books  that  have 
been  produced  this  year  for  the  delecta¬ 
tion  of  the  young.  It  is  the  writer’s 
intention  therefore,  merely  to  indicate  a 
few  of  the  books  which,  in  her  opinion, 
should  satisfy  the  demands  of  any  normal 
girl  or  boy  whose  interest  is  not  solely 
devoted  to  the  “  Third  Form  of  St. 
Mildred’s  ”  type  of  story. 

First,  then,  to  books  about  animals. 
There  is  no  particular  reason  for  these 
as  a  first  choice  except  that  it  is  a 
strange  child  that  is  not  interested  in 
animals,  especially  wild  ones.  For  this 
reason  I  would  plump  straight  away 
for  Lions  Wild  and  Friendly,  by  E.  F.  V. 
Wells.  This  is  a  fascinating  book  written 
by  one  who  has  spent  many  years  of 


DOCTOR  DOLITTLE’S  RETURN,  by 
Hugh  Lofting.  Illustrated.  Cape.  7s.  8d. 

THE  35th  OP  MAY,  by  Erich  Kastner. 
Illustrated.  Cape.  6s. 

THE  INCREDIBLE  ADVENTURES 
OF  PROFESSOR  BRANSTAWM,  by 
Norman  Hunter.  Illustrated  by  W. 
Heath  Robinson.  Lane.  7s.  6d. 

WINTER  HOLIDAY,  by  Arthur  Ran- 
some.  Cape.  7s.  6d. 

THE  BIRD  OF  DAWNING,  by  John 
Masefield.  Heinemann.  7s. 

SEA  STORIES,  edited  by  John  Hamp¬ 
den.  Nelson.  3s.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WARSHIP,  by 
Ellison  Hawks.  Harrap.  7s.  6d. 

HORSEMANSHIP  AS  IT  IS  TODAY, 
by  Sarah  Bowes-Lyon.  Illustrated  by 
the  author.  Dent.  7s.  6d. 


liis  life — often  accompanied  by  his  wife 
— in  photographing  lions  in  wilds  of 
Africa,  in  the  happy  expectation  that 
if  he  doesn't  worry  the  lions  unduly 
the  lions  won’t  worry  him.  The  excel¬ 
lent  photographs  accompanying  the 
text  amply  bear  out  his  conclusions. 
I  must  confess,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
I  am  prejudiced  in  advance  by  the  title 
of  Hunting  Wild  Beasts  with  Rifle  and 
Camera,  and  could  wish  that  there  were 
less  rifle  and  more  camera. 

Next,  I  would  choose  two  books  about 
Zoological  Gardens  and  Whipsnade : 
The  Whipsnade  Animal  Book,  by  Helen 
Sidebotham  and  John  Skeaping,  and 
Zoo  Cavalcade,  by  E.  G.  Boulenger. 
Both  these  books  contain  many  amusing 
anecdotes  about  the  Zoo  inmates.  Of 
Mr.  Boulenger’s,  I  would  add  that  those 
who  read  his  charming  zoological  notes 
in  the  daily  press  will  be  assured  of  a 
breezy  style  allied  to  a  sound  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  under  review. 

Animals  have  always  taken  a  pro¬ 
minent  place  in  the  traditional  fairy 
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Story,  so  perhaps  it  is  not  inappropriate 
to  turn  our  attention  next  to  fairy 
stories  both  old  and  new. 

There  are  several  productions  of 
traditional  stories  this  year.  The  A  rthur 
Rackham  Fairy  Book  will  probably  please 
admirers  of  this  artist's  work,  while 
Mrs.  Amabel  Williams-Ellis’s  Fairies  and 
Enchanters  is  written  with  verve  and 
humour.  In  The  Lord  Fish,  Mr.  Walter 
de  la  Mare  offers  us  a  collection  of  short 
stories  which  hover  lightly  between 
fantasy  and  reality.  The  delicate  charm 
of  this  author’s  imaginative  prose  must 
inevitably  ensnare  both  the  donor  and 
the  recipient  of  this  delightful  book  as 
soon  as  they  have  dipped  into  it. 

From  fairy  tales  to  fantastic  adven¬ 
tures  is  another  short  step,  and  of  these 
I  would  recommend  the  following : 
Dr.  Dolittle's  Return,  The  Incredible 
Adventures  of  Professor  Branstawni,  and 
The  Thirty-fifth  of  May  (by  the  author 
of  Emil  and  the  Detectives). 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  say  much 
about  Dr.  Dolittle,  for  his  admirers 
must  number  thousands.  In  the  present 
book  the  doctor,  who  has  been  on  a  visit 
to  the  moon,  leaving  his  animal  friends 
in  the  care  of  the  boy  Tommy,  returns 
once  more  to  Puddlesby-on-the-Marsh. 
In  the  sacred  cause  of  science  he  is 
forced  to  break  a  window  (not  his 
own)  in  full  view  of  a  policeman,  in 
order  to  have  a  peaceful  three  months 
in  prison  in  which  to  write  the  story  of 
his  adventures,  only  to  be  rescued 
malgri  lui  by  his  friends  in  the  Rat 
and  Mouse  Club. 

The  incredible  adventures  of  Professor 
Branstawm  are  occasioned  by  his  still 
more  incredible  inventions.  When  I 
mention  that  examples  of  the  professor’s 
inventive  genius  are  sketched  by  Mr. 
Heath  Robinson,  there  is  no  need  to 
say  more. 

The  35th  of  May  was  an  eventful 
one  for  Conrad,  for  on  that  day,  through 


his  inability  to  write  an  essay  on  the 
South  Seas,  he  is  transported  to  the 
strangest  South  Seas  that  was  ever 
visited  by  a  small  boy  in  his  wildest 
dreams.  While  I  quite  enjoyed  this  book, 
I  must  confess  to  a  sigh  of  regret  for  the 
straightforward  might-have-happened- 
to-anyone  adventures  that  befell  Emil 
and  his  youthful  detectives. 

An  adventure  book  in  which  a  lively 
imagination  does  duty  for  reality  is 
Winter  Holiday,  by  Arthur  Ransome. 
In  this  story  the  children  who  sailed 
in  Swallow  and  Amazon  (in  Mr.  Ran- 
some’s  first  book)  are,  by  the  fortunate 
visitation  of  mumps  to  one  member 
of  the  crew  and  the  consequent  isolation 
of  the  rest,  given  an  extra  month’s 
holiday  at  Christmas  during  which  they 
organize  a  spirited  dash  to  the  Pole 
from  the  base  camp  of  an  icebound 
houseboat,  appropriately  renamed  The 
Fram. 

Writing  of  ships  leads  one  to  John 
Masefield’s  latest  book.  The  Bird  of 
Dawning.  This  is  the  story  of  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  crew  of  one  of  the  China  Tea 
Clippers  of  the  ’nineties  who,  after  suf¬ 
fering  intense  hardships  in  a  small  open 
boat,  cross  the  path  of  another  clipper 
abandoned  by  her  crew  which  they  take 
over,  sail  home,  and  win  the  much- 
prized  clipper  race  for  the  first  boat 
home  from  China  with  the  season’s  tea. 
A  good  straightforward  narrative,  written 
in  Mr.  Masefield’s  clear  and  vigorous 
prose.  Two  other  very  readable  books 
in  this  category  are  Sea  Stories,  edited 
by  John  Hampden,  and  The  Book  of 
the  Warship. 

Lastly,  and  well  worth  a  paragraph 
to  itself,  comes  Horsemanship  as  it  is 
Today,  written  and  illustrated  by  the 
author,  Sarah  Bowes-Lyon,  aged  thirteen. 
Reviews  in  plenty  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  about  this  book,  so  I  will  content 
myself  with  soundly  recommending  it. 

M.  Macke  AN. 
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HUGH  WALPOLE  says: 

"  Sympathy  is  not  enough ;  it  is  your 
duty  and  mine  to  give  practical  aid. 

.  .  .  The  Cancer  Hospital  is  doing 
work  of  which  the  Nation  should  be 
proud.  It  is  fighting  this  disease — trying 
to  establish  its  cause  and  discover  a  cure 
— providing  beds  for  patients  and  keeping 
those  who  are  inoperable  free  from  pain. 

I  ask  my  readers  to  send  what  they  can  to 
the  Secretary.  There  must  be  no  faltering 
now,  with  success  just  roimd  the  corner. 
Will  You  post  Your  Contribution  to-day 
for  Humanity’s  sake  ?  ” 

There  is  a  Bank  overdraft  of  f  ^0,000.  Will  you 
please  do  your  share  towards  the  conquest  of  cancer  by 
sending  a  Special  Christmas  Gift  to  the  Secretary  ? 


QLhe  Cancer 'Hospital 

(  FRBE  )  ^ 

FULHAM  ROAD.  LONDON.  S.W.3. 

Banker*:  Coutts  S"  Co.,  440,  Strand.  London,  IV. C. 2 


MISS  WESTON’S 
ROYAL  SAILORS’  RESTS, 

PORTSMOUTH  AND  DEVONPORT 

_ .  /The  late  Dame  Agnea  E.  Weeton,  G.B£.,  LLD. 

\The  late  Dame  Sophia  G.  Wintz,  D.BJL 

'JTIE  Trustees  earnestly  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  the  Sea  and  Ships 
to  assist  them  in  carrying  on  this  fifty  year  old  work  for  the 
benefit,  physically,  morally  and  spiritually,  of  the  men  of  the  Royal 
Navy  all  over  the  world. 

jpUNDS  are  greatly  needed  at  the  present  time  to  enable  us  to 
continue  our  various  activities  for  their  comfort,  welfare  and 
well-being.  153,418  sleepers  accommodated  last  year.  Attendances 
— Devotional  Meetings,  100,236  ;  Concerts,  etc,,  34,408  ;  Visits  to 
Ships,  Hospitals  and  Sick  Bays,  made  by  our  Workers,  5,281. 

Contributions  should  be  sent  to 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  (F.R.),  Royal  Sailors*  Rest,  Portsmouth. 

Cheques,  etc.,  to  be  crossed  **  Nat.  Prov.  Bank,  Ltd.,  Portsmouth." 

Our  "  Royal  Naval  Needlework  Guild "  is  a  great  help  to  our 
Sailors’  %vives  and  their  children.  Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 
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The  writers  pen 

IS  ALSO  ATTRACTIVE 


THOMAS  DE  LA  RUE  A  CO.,  LTD. 


Onoto  Service  Depots; 

2Ma,  Regent  Street,  W.l 
139,  High  Holborn,  W.C.I 
110,  Bunhill  Row,  E.C.I 


Onoto 
feature*  : 


.  Plunger 

Filling. 


2.  Cannot  leak. 


3.  Ink  flow 

regulation. 


Attractive  Model* 


from  15/- 


of  ai‘  Stationer* 
and  Store*. 


Beauty  of  appearance  wa* 
not  ou  r  fi  r*t  con*i  deration. 
Rather  was  it  to  produce 
a  writing  instrument  for 
the  serious  writer.  One 
that  would  balance  well, 
hold  a  large  reserve  of  ink 
and  act  immediately  and 
every  time  it  was  required. 
The  3  unique  Onoto  fea¬ 
tures  ensure  that  perfect 
and  continuous  writing 
service.  Test  an  Onoto 
at  your  stationers.  Note 
the  easy  method  of  filling: 
the  large  ink  capacity  and 
the  valve,  not  only  sealing 
the  pen  when  not  in  use, 
but  also  allowing  the  flow 
to  be  regulated  at  will. 
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freshness  and 
retains  the 
unique  flavour 


CUT  PLUG 


Advbrtisbubnt  and  Businbss  Officbs  :  13,  Buckingham  Street,  London,  W.C.2 
PuBUSHBD  BY  HoRACB  MARSHALL  &  SoN,  46,  Faningdon  Street,  London.  E.C.4 

miNTED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  BY  THOMAS  DE  LA  RUB  ft  CO.  LTD. 
no  BUNHILL  ROW  LONDON  B.C.I. 


